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Vol, XI. 


“Honey” and “Comb” to Order. 


The New York Mail and Express 
recently contained the following very 
erroneous article, which has been ex- 
tensively copied by the newspapers of 
America: 


Not -_ has American enterprise 
succeeded in manufacturing a honey- 
comb to save the bees the trouble of 
furnishing areceptacle for their sweet 
store, but it even threatens to do 
away with the services of the indus- 
trious little bee by supplying the 
honey also. More than one variety 
of manufactured honey is at present 
sold in the market as | the gen- 
uine product of the busy little 
Some of it comes in the form of 
strained and clarified honey, put up in 
glass jars. More of it is supplied in 
the comb in small boxes with glass on 
either side, through which it may be 
seen looking as natural as if it had 
been stolen from the hive. Connois- 
seurs have great difficulty in detecting 
the difference between the genuine 
and the manufactured article by its 
appearance only, but nearly any one 
who has used the bona-fide treasure 
of the hive to any extent, will note the 
difference in taste. In real honey 
there is an agreeable sharp taste as if 
millions of little needle points had 
barely touched the tongue and palate. 
This is missed in the spurious article, 
which partakes of the flavor of maple 
syrup. 

The artificial comb used to supply 
the place of that made by the bees, 
has not been very successful thus far. 
The bee at once detects the imposi- 
tion and refuses to store its sweets in 
the cavities. It gnaws at the parts 
which hold it to the hive until it falls, 
and then commences to build its own. 
The reason of this is, that it has been 
found difficult to find sufficient bees- 
wax to supply the demand, and, con- 
sequently, other kinds had to be util- 
ized. Spermaceti, paraffine, and wax 
obtained from mineral products have 
all met with the same recognition 
from the bees. They have, however, 
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been successfully used in storing the 
manufactured honey, and when the 


cavities are filled and covered over 

with a thin sheet of wax, they present 

to the inexperienced, the self-same 

. pearance as that taken from the 
ve. 


The sensational heading which the 
New York paper gave the item is as 
follows: “Human Ingenuity En- 
deavoring to do Away with the Work 
of the Bees,” and is nothing but a 


| sensational falsehood throughout. Of 


course it will be almost useless to 
even try to refute it—for while truth 
travels on foot, falsehood and mis- 
representation “fly” like the light- 
ning ! 

That ** Wiley” leis the only foun- 
dation for the above, and that he tried 
to “ palm off”? asa “scientific pleas- 
antry,”’ when pressed by the BEE 
JOURNAL for the proof for his wild 
assertions ! 

We will repeat what we have often 
asserted, that there is no such thing 
on the markets, or elsewhere, as 
* manufactured comb honey !’’ There 
is no such thing as ** artificial comb ” 
in existence! Comb foundation is 
but the “ mid-rib” or sheet of wax 
upon which the bees build their cells, 
or draw out the wax into natural 
comb! Call things by their right 
names. 

If the great newspapers who have 
copied the article from the Mail and 


_ | Express, cared one-tenth part as much 


for the truth as they do fora “ sensa- 
tion’? with which to “sell”’ their 
readers as well as their papers, we 
might hope they would publish a con- 
tradiction of that stupid article—but, 
alas, this is an age of “ humbugs and 
swindles,” and we cannot hope for 
justice from them ; but 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The eternal years of God, are hers.” 

Therefore, let all our readers who 
have influence with their local papers, 
take this article to them and endeavor 
to have it inserted; and in that way 
counteract as far as possible the lies 
published by the city dailies on this 
subject. 





—— 





@ A correspondent in the London 
Journal of Horticulture of January 22, 
gives the following account of the 
conditions of the bees and the season 
in England: 


The present winter so far cannot be | 


said to have been severe—just enough 
to keep the bees indoors, but not to 
necessitate a large consumption of 
food; or so mild as to keep the bees in 
a constant state of activity, which 
leads to the same results. 
our bees have already had a good air- 





ing, all seemingly are in good health, 





and judging from their appearance 
and past experience all are breeding ; 
but they will remain unmolested, as i 
have no apprehension as to damp, 
dirty floors or want. 






International Congress. 


Mr. Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, 
6 La., writes thus concerning it: 


Judging from my correspondence, I 
think that our International Bee- 
Keepers’ Congress will be a success, 
and we expect a large attendance. 
Many bee-keepers were undecided, 
fearing over-charges for board, etc., 
but since they are assured that they 
can board for $1.50 to $2.50 per day in 
respectable quarters, they have made 
up their minds to be present. The 
benefit that every one will derive, not 
only in assisting and taking part in 
the deliberations of the convention, 
but also in visiting one of the largest 
and finest Expositions of the world, 
will fully repay for the time and ex- 
pense. We have had more rain in 
the two past months than we have 
had for several years in the same 
months, but since 3 or 4 days the 
weather is again settled, and it looks 
more a3 usual, and we are having 
regular sunny springdays. The pluic 
trees are budding, and will be in full 
bloom in a few days, and the bees are 
jubilant. We hope that we will have 
such weather, and I have no doubt of 
it, as itis usually soin February, so 
that our Northern friends may be de- 
—— with their visit to Louisiana. 
We are pleased to hear that the edi- 
tor of the BEE JOURNAL will honor 
us with his presence, and give a help- 
ing hand to the success of the Con- 
gress. I hope to see the largest con- 
= of bee-keepers that has ever 

n together in the world. 








Many of | 


From present indications there will 
| be a large gathering of bee-keepers at 
_the New Orleans Congress, from all 
| the States, and some are expected 
from foreign countries. A corres- 
pondent asks how to gain admission 
to the Congress. Itis to be held in 
| the * Lecture Hall” on the Exposi- 
tion grounds, and all bee-keepers are 
inviteii to attend. The * Hall” may 
be easily found, we should think, by 
| enquiring at the Bureau of Informa- 
| tion, or elsewhere. 





| (t@ There is a ** Rey” of Hope at 
the “Sweet Home Apiary,” at East 
| Saginaw, Mich. It is a “queen,” and 
| weighs 10 lbs. It arrived on Feb. 2, 
| and made John Rey very happy. 


-_-——-- 


| 


@& John Nau, Secretary of the Des 
Moines Co., Lowa, Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, lately caught a ‘* queen,” and 

_ the pair are now living on honey for a 
| whole ‘‘moon.”” They called at the 
| office of the BEE JOURNAL on Feb. 3, 
on their way home. 
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WITH 


REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Sections Parallel with Frames. 





Query, No. 11.—Does it make any differ- 
ence whether the sections run crosswise of 
the brood-frames when using a case on top 
tor comb honey? In most cases the sections 
run parallel with the brood frames ; if it 
makes any material difference, please state 
why I can use the sections crosswise to the 
best advantage on the hive I use. Can we 
not dispense with wired frames by using 
reversible frames ?—Unionville, Ont. 


Dr. G. L. TINKER replies as fol- 
lows: ‘It does not matter whether 
the sections run crosswise of the 
brood-frames or parallel, if a bee- 
space exists between the sections and 
frames. Sections should, however, 
run parallel with the brood-frames 
without a bee-space ; but it is imprac- 
ticable to place sections or section- 
cases directs on the brood-frames.”’ 


Pror. A. J. Cook remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘* With a honey-board and 
double bee-space, I cannot think that 
it makes any difference. I have tried 
sections parallel with brood-frames 
and crosswise. The bees work the 
same in either case. Convenience 
should guide us. I think that we 
shall still like the wired frames. We 
thus prevent all vexation from — 
ging, warping and dropping of the 
foundation.” 


G. M. DooLiTrLE says: ‘‘ It makes 
no difference which way the sections 
run to the brood-frames where the 
Langstroth bee-space is used, as I 
have repeatedly proven to my satis- 
faction. Where a continuous pas- 
sage-way is used, necessity compels 
us to place the sections parallel with 
the brood-frames, Icannot see how 
reversing the frames can help us any 
regarding the use of wire in frames 
of foundation.” 


J. E. Ponn, JR., replies thus : ‘* My 
impression is that sections will be 
entered more readily when a run 
parallel with the brood-frames. There 
certainly willbe less obstruction 
when they so run, and this, I .should 
suppose, would tend to start the bees 
up. My experiments, last season,, 
with continuous passage- ways, showed 
me that they were more freely used 
than were the ordinary passages 
either into crates or wide frames, and 
convinced me that the less obstruc- 
tions we have to the surplus recepta- 
cles, the more quickly and freely will 
they be occupied.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER answers thus: 
‘I prefer sections parallel to brood- 
frames because of freer access to sec- 
tions, and so that the hive can slant 
somewhat from front to rear.” 


W. Z. HuTCHINSON remarks thus: 
“It is desirable that the hive should 
be a trifle lower in front,if for no 
other reasons than that the rain will 
notrun into the hive, and that the 
condensed moisture from the bees’ 





breath may run out. It has also been 
asserted that the bees will build their 
combs straighter when the back end 
of the hive is raised alittle. If the 
front of the hive is lower than the 
back, and the brood-frames extend 
from front to rear, the sections must 
of necessity be parallel with the 
brood-frames. If the hive is level, I 
do not know that it makes any dif- 
ference so far as the amount of honey 
secured is concerned, whether the 
sections extend crosswise or are par- 
allel with the brood-frames. ires 
are needed before the foundation is 
drawn out, very much more than after 
the combs are finished, hence, reversi- 
ble frames will not enable us to dis- 
pense with wires when using comb 
foundation.” 


JAMES HEDDON replies thus: ‘“ As 
my honey-board is adjusted to the 
brood-frames, I can use sections run- 
— crosswise of the brood-frames, 
with no disadvantage except that the 
hive must always set plumb both 
ways; and I much prefer to have it 
pitch toward the entrance. The use 
of reversible frames will not dispense 
with the need of wires, for holding 
the foundation in place, when being 
drawn out by the bees.”’ 


Dr. J. P. H. BROWN says: “* I think 
that it makes no material difference. 
In fact I prefer them to run cross- 
wise, as this arrangement admits of 
easier access by the bees.” 


Sections Partly Filled with Comb. 








Query, No. 12.—I have a number of sec- 
tions partially filled with comb. Should the 
supers be entirely filled with them, or partly 
filled with new sections? If the latter, 
what part of the super is the best location 
for the sections containing comb? Will the 
honey be as good and salable if produced on 
those old combs as if stored on new comb 
foundation ?—Rockford, Ill. 


JAMES HEDDON replies thus: ‘If 
no separators are used, I should fill 
the supers with all combs of as near 
the same size as possible, keeping 
combs and foundation and sections by 
themselves. If you put them side by 
side, you will be likely to get bad and 
bulging sections of —- Your 
comb honey will, as a rule, look best 
stored in the sections containing new 
foundation rather than combs.”’ 


Dr. C. C. MILLER says: ‘If the 
comb is bright and clean, it is better 
than foundation. Supers may be 
filled with them and put on at the 
time of the heaviest honey-flow, or 
some of them may be putin the cen- 
tral part of the supers first put on.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON remarks thus: 
‘** Unless separators are used, the su- 
pers should be entirely filled with the 
partly filled sections. If early in the 
season, and separators are used, and 
it is desirable to get the bees started 
in the sections as soon as possible, put 
them in the centre; if in the height 
of the season, put them in the outside 
tiers, and the whole case of sections 
will be finished more nearly at the 
same time. If the combs are new 
and white, the honey will be of the 
first quality.” 





G. M. DOOLITTLE answers thus: 
“ Divide the number of sections filled 
with comb by the number of colonies 
which are produce comb honey, 
givingeach an equal number whic 
should be placed in the centre, filling 
out with new sections. Honey in 
sections produced with these combs, 
is generally ‘a little off,’ regarding 
color and tenderness of comb, but the 
honey of itself is as good as any.” 


Pror. A. J. Coox replies thus: 
‘** Use all with comb if they are to be 
had. If the comb is white and nice, 
they will be beautiful.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER answers as fol- 
lows: ‘ Where separators are used, 
I should place the partly filled sections 
alternately with the new ones, but if 
no separators are used, I should place 
all the partly filled sections in cases 
by themselves. The honey stored in 
the old combs will be just as good and 
salable as that in the new, if they 
have been properly cared for. To 
keep dust off from them, pack them 
in the section-cases and store them in 
a room where there is little dust fly- 
ing. To keep them perfectly clean, 
wrap them up in wrapping-paper or 
old newspapers. there is any 
honey left in the combs, they must be 
a where the mice cannot get at 

em. 


Dr. J. P. H. BROWN remarks thus: 
“I should alternate the Lag | 
filled sections with new ones fill 
with comb foundation. If the combs 
are white and clean, the honey stored 
in them will be just as good.” 


Temperature and Hibernation. 








Query, No. 13.—At what temperature 
should bees be kept so that they will hiber- 
nate? Is it advisable to a. them at such 
a temperature that they will hibernate ?7— 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER answers thus: 
“The quieter bees can be kept the 
better—somewhere from 35° to 55°; 
to be determined by actual observa- 
tion in each case.”’ 


G. M. DOOLITTLE replies as fol- 
lows: ‘* Forty-two to 45° is the best 
temperature for bees to pass the win- 
terin. According to the meaning of 
the word ‘hibernate,~ I do not see 
how it can be applied to a colony of 
bees, for the centre bees of a colony 
are as lively in winter as in summer. 
Quinby says, on page 284 of his 
‘Mysteries of Bee-Keeping’ (1865), 
when speaking of a colony of bees in 
winter, ‘ those on the outside are some- 
what stiffened with cold, while those 
within are as brisk and lively as in 
summer.’ In this as well asin most 
other things I find Quinby correct.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON says: “It is 
advisable to keep bees at that degree 
of temperature at which they are the 
most quiet, and this degree is not al- 
ways the same.” 


J. E. Ponp, JR., answers as fol- 
lows: ‘I conclude that each colony 
must be a law unto itself. I believe 
it advisable to keep the bees in a 
hibernating state, or as nearly so as 
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ossible ; but until it is poseinte to 
prin each culouy to exact y the same 
condition, no exact rule of tempera- 
ture can be given. I have found a 
variance of 10° between different col- 
onies with the same external temper- 
ature. Keep the bees as nearly quiet 
as possible, is the best rule to adopt.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook remarks thus: 
‘* Bees never hibernate. I think that 
45° is the best for cellar-wintering.” 


JAMES HEDDON replies thus: “If 
hibernating is going to be twisted to 
mean getting quiet, then experience 
proves that a temperature of about 
40° Fahr. is what you wish. If it 
means going into that torpid state 
into which ants, wasps, black and 
gray squirrels go, then, if sucha state 
was possible with the bees, which I 
disbelieve, they woufld require a low 
temperature as first claimed by Mr. 
W. F. Clarke; but that, experience 
proves, is a cause of uneasiness or 
physical exertion.” 


H. R. BOARDMAN remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Temperature has nothing to 
do with the bees hibernating. It is 
instinctive, and always occurs when 
bees are quietly clustered for any 
considerable time in perfect idleness, 
whether in the hive or out of it—at 
any time of the year—quite early in 
fall, even during quite warm weather, 
after the honey gathering has ceased 
and all the brood is hatched in the 
hives. The bees go into a dormant 
state of rest and remain in this con- 
dition in any ayy rg varying 
from 60° above to below zero, un- 
til interrupted by some disturbance 
or aroused to activity by the com- 
mencement of brood-rearing, which 
occurs ina well regulated bee-house 
about Feb. 1. More or less uneasiness 
will prevail from this time until the 
have the benefit of warm weather an 
frequent flights. A uniform tempera- 
ture is most congenial throughout, 
at least avoiding the disturbance of 
sudden changes ; and a mild tempera- 
ture in preserving animal vitality is 
also to be desir I have best suc- 
ceeded with a temperature of about 
40° until near Feb. 1, or until there 
are evident signs of brood-rearing, 
and then a much higher temperature— 
50° or 55°, or even higher, gives a bet- 
ter result.” 


&@ Between the clapboards of his 
house, A. Billings, of Le Roy, Minn., 
found 115 pounds of honey. One piece 
of comb was 5 feet 9 inches long and 
23 inches wide. So says the JInter- 
Ocean of Sunday, January 25, 1885. 


—<—- <- 


& Wild buckwheat is still in bloom, 
the goldenrod yielding honey, the 
Acacia furnishing pollen, and the 
blue-gum just pushing out its creamy, 
white, cushiony bloom, rich in nectar, 
giving employment every shining hour 
to the busy bee, and very soon the 
willow will furnish the inspiration for 
swarming.—California Paper. 























For the American Bee Journal. 


Hibernation, Bee-Diarrhea, etc. 
E. B. SOUTHWICK. 


Hibernation is a word which has a 
meaning of its own, but that mean- 
ing has no connection with what 
scientists have appropriated it; but 
we must bow to these tyrants in 
science, and use the word as they 
have elected that it should be used. 

Bees never hibernate. Coons, por- 
cupines, bats, and the like, enter into 
a winter sleep (as German scientists 
call it) and remain four or five months 
without food, and come out all right. 
But if bees should go into any state 
in which they would be without food 
for thirty days, I think that they 
would be dead bees, or of no value 
when they come out of it. Bees go 
into a stateof “‘dormant vitality ” 
produced by chilling, but if they re- 
main long in it, they are sure to die 
when they come out of it. 

I have been asked what bees do in 
winter. They cluster on their combs 
where the honey is the lowest, and 
crowd as close together as possible. 
The bees inside take a full meal of 
honey and then come outside, the 
next inside do the same, and so on 
until the outside ones are crowded in, 
warmed and get their fill, and come 
outside in turn to cluster over the 
rest. They continue doing so while 
cold weather lasts, if they have plenty 
of honey in the cluster or right above 
it, and if they have a good, comfort- 
able hive. 

In this condition they will stand a 
long, cold winter. But if some of the 
bees, after eating the honey off of the 
bee-bread, eat the bee-bread, it will 
stimulate them to secrete the food 
that is fed to the young bees, and this 
they feed to the queen, which stimu- 
lates her to laying, and this is the 
commencemeut of our winter troubles. 
But if few bees get to eating pollen, 
and most of them move up to where 
there is honey, there will be but little 
damage done. On the a egg’ & if 
many bees get to eating pollen, there 
will be much brood, and the inside 
bees, instead of going outside and 
crowding the others in to get their 
fill of honey, remain inside to secrete 
food and nurse the young bees. The 
outside bees being in a state of semi- 
dormant vitality, cannot get at the 
honey, and consequently starve and 
drop down or stick to the combs. At 
this time, if there comes a warm spell, 
the nearly dead bees crawl over the 
combs, any a their feces and die: 
others, a little better, will fly out and 


Again, if the colony has not enough 
honey to live on where they can get at 
it, or,in other words, covered by the 
cluster or directly above it, they will 
in the same way consume what they 
have and then starve. If the weather 
remains so they cannot move until 
they are dead, they will show no signs 
of diarrhea; but if life is not all gone 
when they warm up, they crawl over 
the combs and discharge their feces, 
and in either case,on pressing the 
abdomen, we will find it to contain 
the fluid such as is dropped on the 
combs and hiye in case of bee- 
diarrhea. , 

I have thought that much honey in- 
duced et sol intended to put 
in about what they would need until 
I could supply them in the spring, but 
as bees are so variable in the amount 
they consume, in some I have not put 
in enough, and in others so much that 
I thought it caused breeding, and in 
either case the bees would be dead 
and frequently show signs of diarrhea. 

I think that pollen is never used as 
food, but is taken into the stomach to 
excite a secretion of bee-feed which 
causes the great amount of honey 
used when breeding. Bees will secrete 
asmall amount of this feed without 
pollen. 

Since writing the above I have re- 
ceived No. 3 of the BEE JOURNAL, in 
which the 4 oy is pronounced 
folly. Itis not the first time that m 
opinions have been thus spoken of, 
but the facts are thesame. I did not 
intend to give any reason in this, for 
I considered it an answer to questions; 
but I will digress a little. 


Food is something that is taken 
into the stomach, it is digested and 
nourishes the system. Pollen is re- 

rted as having been found in the 
intestines in so perfect a state that 
learned men have decided that they 
could tell from what flowers it was 
taken. Does this indicate that it is 
digested and assimilated in the sys- 
tem ? The natural excretions of per- 
fectly healthy bees, when fed on 
honey alone, will be in a nearly | 
state, and the greater part of it wi 
be wax. This was proven by an ex- 
periment by Prof. Cook; although he 
drew different conclusions, the proof 
is there just the same. 


Mr. Hutchinson says that he sup- 
osed that a flight was the cure for 
bee-diarrhea. Did it ever enter his 
mind that possibly the ‘“ square meal ” 
of honey they got at this time was the 
cure ? 

Concerning query No. 4, I should 
say that the bees did not have the 
diarrhea, but a kind of summer com- 
plaint caused by their flying out in 
cool, damp weather. I have noticed 
the same thing in the North in the 
spring, and many bees die. It is one 
form of spring dwindling, and the 
remedy is: Fair, warm weather or 
so cold that they cannot fly. The 





die on the ground, and others, still 
better, after dropping their feces, 
will be able to get back to the hive. 


querist asks whether they will come 
through the winter by rearing brood 
plentifully. No; the more breeding 


Those which remain are able to get | the more activity outside, more bees 
back to their own feed, and are all | die, and the first cold spell will chill 
- again a if they have plenty | the brood and all will die. 

re) 


honey, t 


ey may come out quite 
fair. 


Many bee-keepers are deploring the 


'low price of honey. I think that they 
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are mistaken. I would like to see, 


comb honey sold at 124 cents, and 
extracted at 9 cents per pound, then 
it would be bought by the economist, 
and not unfrequently take the place 
of butter to the satisfaction and 
health of the children; then it would 
become a staple article and be sought 
after as butter is now; and then sup- 
ply and demand would regulate the 
price. ‘* But,” says some, ‘* we cannot 
produce honey at those prices.”” Then 
go out of the business. There are 
some who can and will, and let that 
be regulated by the “survival of the 
tittest.”". The selling of honey is more 
pespexing to many than producing it. 
Reversible frames are much talked 
of now. My first frames were re- 
versible, and I have never changed 
them. The only benefit I have re- 
ceived has been to get the frames 
filled out at the bottom as well as the 
“2, which I consider quite an object. 
Vhat I wrote sometime ago about 
taxing bees, has brought some in- 
quiries I did not intend to carry the 
idea that bees are not property. 
There are two classes of property— 
one absolute, the other qualified. 
Absolute property is that which is 
owned independent of any qualifica- 
tions; qualified is such as circum- 
stances and situation give the owner 
the right to it. The law taxes only 
the first-class, consequently bees can- 
not be taxed in any State unless that 
State makes a special law to that ef- 
fect (as some States have concerning 
dogs), and then I think that they 
must be first considered as a nuisance. 
A State ordering its supervisors to 
take statistics of bees, would no more 
make them taxable than the taking of 
the number of births would make 
children taxable. A man is liable for 
the damage which his bees do, just 
the same as he would be for the dam- 
age his dog does. If a man drives 
along the road by an ay and the 
bees come out and sting his horse, 
causing damage, the owner of the 
bees is liable for the damage ; but if a 
man hitches his horse to the fence 
and the bees sting it, the owner of 
the bees is not liable for damage; for 
the horse’s owner is a trespasser, and 
a trespasser cannot claim damages 
unless he can show intent on the part 
of the owner of the property doing 
the damage. 3 
Last spring I moved to this place all 
my farming utensils, teams. stock, 
furniture and bees and bee-fixings. 1 
find this a good country, a healthy 
climate, best of water, and a very 
large open field for bees, there being 
only a few colonies in this section. 
We have some white clover, consider- 
able basswood, and a vast amount of 
wild red raspberry which yields a 
great deal of honey, and in quality it 
is not excelled by basswood or white 
clover. Any unanchored bee-keeper 
would do well to explore this section 
before locating permanently. 
Sherman,*o Mich. 


——_—_s_--- 


«@ The Cedar Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meetin 
on Feb. 24 and 25. 1885, in the Counci 
Rooms (opposite Burr’s Hotel), Cedar 
Falls, lowa. A.D. BENNETT, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Indiana State Convention. 





The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was called to order at 1:30 
.m., Jan. 22, with Mrs. C. Robbins, 
President, in the chair, about 100 
members being in attendance. 


Following the reports of officers, 
came the President’s address: ‘ This 
is the sixth annual meeting of this 
Society, with all the varying scenes of 
life. The past year there has not been 
one member of the society, to our 
knowledge, removed by death.”’ Men- 
tioning her visits to several county 
society meetings, she continued: *‘In- 
diana has cleven societies, represent- 
ing 15 counties of the 92 in the State. 
Plenty of work is yet to be done in 
the way of bringing the bee-keepers 
together, for by organization we hope 
to educate the old gum out and the 
new appliances in. Statistics for 1884 
show 131,139 colonies of bees, 1,878,393 
pounds of honey, an increase over 
1883 of 52,613 colonies and 1,080,025 
pounds of honey. Indiana has an area 
of 21,637,760 acres. The above num- 
ber of colonies of bees would give 
about one colony of bees to each 164 
acres, placing the question of over- 
stocking in the far distant future. 
While our winter losses have been 
very heavy, we are very thankful that 
the dread foul brood has not as yet 
entered our State, though its hovering 
over our borders should make us 
doubly careful of its introduction. 


‘* When we think of the many fruit 
trees of every kind, also the vast 
quantities of small fruit blossoms, 
the great number of forest trees that 
produce nectar, the acres of red, 
white and Alsike clover and the 
countless millions of wild flowers, we 
wonder that the honey yield is so 
small. The fact leads us to investi- 
gate the many causes of failure to 
secure a large crop, whether for lack 
of bees or in mismanagement in not 
having our bees ready to gather the 
nectar when secreted, or the many 
other causes that the several members 
of this Society will discuss and decide 
according to his or her locality. I 
believe that each year the bees have 
been able to board themselves and 
produce a small surplus. We have 
had but one bountiful harvest since 
the organization of this society. Al- 
though the bees have failed to store a 
large harvest of nectar, the bee-keep- 
ers, I am happy to say, have not failed 
to store away an amount of knowl- 
edge for future use that cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents.” 


Referring to literature, she thought 
that the fact of the bee-keepers’ sup- 
porting a weekly bee-paper is evidence 
of the extent of the industry. The 
work of Fairs and conventions reaches 
the mass that know but little of our lit- 
erature. Complimenting the efforts of 
those who make displays at our Fairs, 
she recommended petitioning for the 
privilege of selling honey at the Fairs, 
as a source of educating the people to 
the uses to which honey could be 
applied. She warmly endorsed bee- 
keeping as suitable for women, for 





the pleasure as well as the profit of 
the labor. 

A vote of thanks was given the 
President for her able address, and, 
on motion of Mr. Johnson, it was re- 
ferred to a committee of 10, that 
action might be taken on the recom- 
mendations contained therein. 


The election of officers resulted in 
the choice of Jonas Scholl, of Fayette 
county, as President; C. F. Muth, 
Cincinnati, Vice-President ; Frank L. 
Dougherty, Secretary; Mrs. E. Stout, 
Treasurer; the two latter being their 
own successors. 

President Scholl, on taking his seat, 
made some pleasant remarks. He 
thought that we should be thankful 
for all favors, though our last crop 
was but a partial one. We should not 
be discouraged, but take courage and 
prepare for others fo come, for good 
crops would come as well as poor ones, 
and we should be ready for any emer- 
gency. 

Prof. H. W. Wiley, National chem- 
ist, gave an address entitled ‘* The 
Composition of Honey and its Adul- 
teration.”’ 


APICULTURE AS A BUSINESS. 


The first subject on the regular pro- 
gramme was then taken up. he 
Secretary did not wish to consider the 
business as an exclusive one. No 
matter what be the size of the apiary, 
the greater amount of the work must 
necessarily be confined to a few short 
months and he was of the opinion 
that a pee who has the energy and 
push about him to look after an api- 
ary of any size, would not be willing 
to quietly fold his arms and idle away 
the balance of the year, but would of 
necessity seek some other business to 
which he might devote the time not 
given to the bees. He was fully sat- 
isfied, taking one year with anot*.>r, 
bees would pay fully as well as az.y of 
the kindred industries. 


Mr. Scholl unites farming with bee- 
keeping. His aim was to make each 
of the crops on the farm pay as best 
he could, and he knew from actual 
records that his bees paid him equally 
as well or better than any of the other 
farm industries. Corn in his locality 
was almost a failure last season; 22 
acres of wheat yielded bim 450 bush- 
els; his 60 colonies of bees had paid 
better than these ; in fact, for 10 years 
past, the bees had paid better than 
any of his other crops. 

Mr. Hutchinson would not like to 
depend on bees alone for a living, but 
in connection with other things he 
considered that they paid well. 

Mr. Kenedy raises poultry in con- 
nection with bee-keeping and finds 
them to work well together. 

Mr. T. S. Bull thought that bee- 
keeping paid well for the time and 
capital invested. As evidence of the 
fact he offered a tabulated statement, 
taken directly from his books, cover- 
ing a period of 10 years, giving an 
annual net profit of $5.15 per colony in 
an apiary of 150 colonies. 

Mr. Anderson raises berries, bees 
and poultry, and thinks that they 
work well together. 

Mrs. Harrison, of Peoria, Ills., liv- 
ing in the city, makes it an imperative 
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rule that each colony of bees pers its 
rent, and they do it. Mrs. H. was 
fully satisfied that she could support 
herself by keeping bees. : 
‘* Should a beginner procure bees in 
box hives and transfer them?” was 
discussed at some length with opin- 
ions about equally divided pro and 
con; and as to the “ best race of bees,” 
Italians were decidedly the favorites. 


Comb foundation, with all the ad- 
vantages to be gained by its use, was 
retty thoroughly discussed, which 
ed to the question, *‘is wiring neces- 
sary or desirable.” Messrs. Muth, 
Davis and Gully dil not see any ne- 
cessity of — the frames. Messrs. 
Scholl, Reynolds, Leaming and the 
Secretary were decidedly in favor of 
wired frames. The differences in 
opinions led to a pretty thorough ven- 
tilation of the entire subject in hand 
and ended in a call for supper. 

The meeting was again called to 
order promptly at 7:30 p.m. ‘“ Bee- 
Pasturage,”’ followed next on the pro- 
gramme and Messrs. Davis and Gully, 
having paid considerable attention 
this subject, were called on to give 
their opinions, which they did at some 
length, the subject being one of very 
» great interest to bee-keepers. 


Mr. Davis said: ‘Our principal 
experiment has been with the Simp- 
son honey-plant or figwort. We have 
two acres of this plant, which we 
planted in hills 344 feet apart and cul- 
tivated as corn. The plants began 
to bloom about July 1 and lasted 
until frost. While in this case we 
secured no surplus honey, we feel 
amply repaid for the trouble and out- 
lay. We had extracted the honey 
very closely up to the cessation of 
white clover bloom, and as the season 
turned out very dry we should have 
had to feed extensively to save our 
bees. We are of the opinion that the 
figwort did not produce more than 
half of what may be expected of it 
under favorable circumstances, yet 
the bees worked on it from early to 
late, commencing before it was hardly 
light and ending only with darkness. 
It kept the bees breeding until late in 
the fall, filling their hives with stores 
and putting them in better condition 
for winter than they have been for 
several seasons past.” 

Mr. Kenedy had seen the before- 
mentioned patch of Simpson honey- 
plant, and thought the results very 
gratifying. As for himself he did not 
have land sufficient to try anything of 
the kind; but, instead, he prefers 
Alsike clover. He thought that ever 
bee-keeper in the land could well 
afford to buy one-half bushel of Alsike 
clover seed and give it to any farmer 
who would plant it. He felt satisfied 
that as soon as farmers could be made 
to understand the value of Alsike 
clover it would almost entirely super- 
sede red clover. It isa better forage 
crop, a better fertilizer, a better crop- 
per all the way through than red 
clover. . 

Many honey-producing plants were 
suggested as worthy of cultivation in 
a small way or on waste land, and 
it was considered that a united effort 
on the part of bee-keepers might in- 
crease the honey-flora of the country 


tenfold with but little expense. Mr. 
Pugh and Mr. Dougherty expected 
the honey-producing trees and shrubs 
to be numbered by the hundreds at 
Leinden Place in the very near future. 
The question of ‘‘ Foul Brood ” elic- 
ited the fact that up to the present 
time it had not made its appearance 
in Indiana, but as it joined us on the 
North and South we must be careful. 
Mr. Muth gave his experience with 
this dreadful scourge, until the meet- 
ap ees to 9:30 a. m., Jan. 23. 

n re-assembling at the morning 
hour, President Scholl called the spe- 
cial committee, to which the recom- 
mendations of the retiring President, 
Mrs. Robbins, had been referred, who 
made the following report: 

“ Your committee to whom were 
referred the recommendations con- 
tained in the President’s address, beg 
leave to report. first, that being in- 
formed by the Secretary that the 
actual and necessary expense of this 
Society is about $75 per annum, we 
report favorably on the recommenda- 
tion that the membership fee should 
be raised to $1. We also report favor- 
ably on the recommendation that this 
Society petition the Legislature for a 
small appropriation to enable it to 
publish its pooneecnas and discus- 
sions, and believing such publication 
would be vastly beneficial to the peo- 
ple of our State—we therefore recom- 
mend the appointment of acommittee 
of three to thus memorialize the Leg- 
islature, and that the delegates present 


addressed the meeting with a few 
well chosen remarks in which he 
favored the passage by the Legisla- 
ture of very stringent laws against 
food adulteration. 

The Secretary said: “In an address 
before the State Board of Agriculture 
during the fall of 180, I advocated 
the establishment ef an apiary at 
Purdue University; Prof. Ingersol 
at that time thought it impracticable. 
Later, I offered to donate bees suffi- 
cient for the enterprise, renewing my 
offer each year. Prof. J. Troop, who 
is here, is willing to take the matter 
in hand, and members of the Society 
have expressed a willingness to con- 
tribute all the bees pes yee Messrs. 
Dougherty, Davis and Gully, Muth, 
Scholl, Bull and Leaming each do- 
nated one colony.” 

Following some preliminaries of the 
Society, the meeting adjourned sine 
die. F. L. DouGHERTY, Sec. 

JONAS SCHOLL, Pres. 


—— 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Cause of Bee-Diarrhea. 


W. C. STEDDOM. 








After reading the many letters with 
regard to wintering bees, and the 
articles in support of the different 
theories as to the cause of bee-diar- 
rhea, and comparing them with my 
own experience, and then summing 





from different parts of the State be 
requested to confer with their respec- 
tive representatives and senators and 
urge such an _ appropriation. —S. 
JOHNSON, C. F. Mutu, Committee.” 


After a lengthy discussion as to the 
aims of the Society, the report of the 
committee was adopted. Following 
this came a paper by Prof. 8. T. Vir- 
den, of Purdue University, on ‘“* The 
Sting of the Bee,” illustrated with 
diagrams of the several parts greatly 
enlarged. Mrs. Lucinda Harrison, of 
Peoria, Ills., read a paper, ‘** Work for 
Women ;” and Mrs. Noe, president of 
the Women’s State Fair Association, 
entertained the Society with a few 
pleasant remarks descriptive of the 
good work which had been done by 
the ladies at our State Fairs, the 
having commenced with a very small 
space in one corner of the building 
and enlarging their work, until next 
season they will occupy the entire 
second floor of the Exposition build- 
ing. All honor is due to Indiana’s 
State Board of Agriculture, it being 
the only one in the country allowing 
woman’s participation in their labors. 

Adjourned for the noon hour. 


The afternoon session opened at 
1:30, p. m., with President Scholl in 
the chair. Secretary Heron of the 
State Board was made an honorary 
member, as was, also, Mrs. Lucinda 
Harrison, of Illinois. Messrs. Cotton, 
Muth, Leaming, Dougherty, and Mrs. 
E. Stout were appointed delegates to 
the next National Convention to be 
held at Detroit next fall. The dele- 

ates were instructed to ask that In- 

ianapolis be made the next place of 
meeting of the National Society. 








Gov. I. P. Gray was introduced and 


up the points which do not directly 
conflict, I conclude that when we 
have so arranged our preparations 
that our bees will not overload them- 
selves with food just previous to or 
during cool or damp weather while 
contined, we need not fear llen, 
breeding in confinement, nor bother 
ourselves about the ‘‘shaft of air” 
beneath them. 

On page 36, Mr. G. W. Demaree 
says: ‘I can produce ascites in bees 
at any time when they are handling 
new honey and preparing food for the 
young, by yd setting a case of 
sealed honey with the bees in it, ina 
cool, damp cellar.” Last fall, while 
preparing my bees for winter, I took 
off acase mostly filled with honey, 
and finding a lot of bees in it, 1 tried 
to smoke them out, but as they were 
averse to leaving it, 1 placed them in 
the cellar, away from robbers, leaving 
a small opening through which the 
bees might pass out. 

Forgetting the case, it remained 
two or three days, when I brought it 
out and found the bees still in it and 
scarcely able to crawl, their abdomens 
being much distended. Although the 
sun was shining bright and warm, 
they could not fly, so badly were they 
afflicted with diarrhea. On examin- 
ing the honey, I found no pollen nor 
brood in the hive from which it was 
taken, so they could not have been 
preparing food for the young ; neither 
were they young bees. 

If some of the able writers on bee- 
culture will tell us how to prevent 
this undue loading with food, whether 
it be the result of excitement or from 
other causes, I believe that our win- 
tering troubles will be much lessened. 





Oregonia, 9 O. 
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For the Amertcan Bee Journa 


Pollen, Reversible Frames, etc. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





Some correspondents are making 
bee-literature very lively for the 
subscriber. I must be wrong about al- 
most everything regarding apiculture. 
How I have succeeded in producing 
honey in the past, or how Lam todo 
so in the future, is beginning to look 
like a doubtful problem. 


I read Mr. Corneil’s fair, honest, 
and candid article, on page 55, with 
much pleasure. If the future says 
‘<the pollen theory must go,” no one 
will be more ready to kick it out of 
the way of our progress than I. I 
have only put it forth as a theory, 
regarding which my observation and 
experience had pointed to as the cor- 
rect one. Should it prove false (and I 
think this severe winter, in connec- 
nection with the now prevailing ex- 
periments, will settle it), | can die 
easy in company with Prof. Cook, Dr. 
Mason and—and a score of other such 
men upon whose shoulders honest 
error always rests with much grace. 


Lhad, of course, before read Mr. 
Corneil’s es of statements 
negative to the pollen theory, but 
there are a larger number of state- 
ments arguing the other way which 
might also be arrayed against Mr. 
Corneil’s aggregation; but why take 
up more space? Let it rest with 
future experiment; and if the pollen 
theory does go. I shall look toward 
Mr. Corneil asthe man best fitted to 
tell us which way to look next. 


Mr. Clarke isalso willing to ‘‘calmly 
await the impending award ;”’ so am 
I. I donot take up arms against a 
state of quietude, a condition lon 
cherished by bee-keepers, a thing o 
no newness, but I do take up arms 
against the theory that bees hibernate 
in the sense that ants, wasps, and 
some squirrels do, and quite likely the 
very one thac Mr. Clarke had in mind 
when he first started out, as he made 
the claim of something new, and told 
us that he wanted alow temperature 
changing with a higher one, to bring 
on this hibernation. 

He says that the pollen theor 
blinds me so I ‘cannot see throug 
the hibernation theory; and Mr. Cor- 
neil says “the pollen theory must 
go.” After it has gone, then if I 
cannot see through the hibernation 
theory, what then? I wonder if Mr. 
W.J. Davis is blinded by the pollen- 
theory. 

Mr Stocking, in few years, will see 
the error of his ideas as put forth on 
page 55. Lrefer him to the market 
reports on page 50, where he will see 
that the success of aclass of honey- 
producers in one part of the United 
States is the only reason given for the 
low price of honey. After awhile he 
will see the fact that supply and de- 
mand has its effects upon our pro- 
ducts as well as all others. 7 

Farmers who keep bees in Cass 
county are not as plentiful as they 
would have been if I had been of the 
same opinion as Mr. Stocking. As it 





is, they do put considerable honey 


—_= the city market where I live. 
hey often put it on at ruinous 
and foolish prices. Failing opposi- 
tion is the worst in the world. By 
and by Mr. Stocking will discover 
that honey is not a modern com- 
modity (nothing is new except the 
style of package and price), and will 
stop all talk about ‘educating the 
people’? to the taste and value of a 
commodity as old as human _ nature. 
Honey isa luxury forever. Let bee- 
keepers go on, talk, lecture and write 
all they please about the ‘* introduc- 
tion ” of honey, its wonderful health- 
giving properties, and the terrible 
effects of glucose, but the facts still 
remain that the consumers of the 
country consume barrels of the latter 
to quarts of the former ; and itis my 
opinion that they always will. I have 
already passed through the stage in 
which Mr. S. is now, and when he 
gets clear through and sees his error, 
we should like to hear from him. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


I would say to Mr. Howes that I did 
mean to claim originality in the in- 
vention of the revervsible frame, 
which was illustrated and described 
on page 8. I may be in error, but I 
cannot now see in what way this 
frame infringes on his. Another thing 
of which I feel very confident, is that 
it will find favor when his will be dis- 
carded. Time will also settle this, 
perhaps. 

Now, in what way are these frames 
alike, paces insomuch that they are 
hinged in the middle? Neither one of 
them is the first frame that was ever 
hinged in the centre and had its bear- 
ings at the top. Neither are all three 
of these centre-hinged frames the 
first reversible frames. To whom be- 
longs the original idea of reversing 
combs at all, lam unable to say. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Howes and I both 
borrow that, by general consent. He 
revolves his wood frame between two 
flat metal pieces (the samples which 
he mailed me were of tin), and these 
metal strips have wood or metal rests 
attached to them. 


Where has Mr. Howes ever pub- 
lished or exhibited wood pieces for 
these side strips? I have never seen 
or heard of any such thing. His 
principle is to spring these side-pieces 
off, and then when the frame is re- 
volved, let them spring back and lock 
there. My plan is to revolve a frame 
within a frame, getting rid of a glue 
complication (which I think will 
bother his style of frame badly), by 
the shears principle of at all times 
having the sharp corners of the 
frames shave by one and the other. 
Where, in Mr. H.’s style of frame is 
the valuable open space of % of an 
inch below the centre of the end- 
piece ? 

Now, if Mr. Howes has made 
frames and illustrated them to the 
public, that had wood sides, that did 
not —— off and on, but worked on 
the shears principle, even though he 
had no outer top-bar fastened to 
them, I should say that the one I 
illustrated on page 9, was an infringe- 
mcnt; because it had the shears prin- 
ciple and two widths of space be- 








tween the end-bars and ends of the 
hives, which is a decided advantage 
over any straight end-bar, forming a 
regular bee-space; otherwise, not. 
If he has made them, and has given 
to bee-keepers any such frame, will he 
please say where and when? Iam 
willing that bee-keepers shall decide 
it, and I will abide by the result. 
Dowagiac, 9 Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Are Bees Taxable in Illinois? 


HENRY UNGER. 








I would like to know whether there 
is a law in the State of [linois assess- 
ing and taxing bees. If there is, who 
has the right to make such a law, the 
Legislature of the State or the asses- 
sors of each county? These two 
questions I would like to have an- 
swered through the BEE JOURNAL. 

I have kept more or less bees for 
the last 20 years, and they never were 
assessed or taxed until last year. 
Then, on a fine day in June, the as- 
sessor of the Town of Flagg, Illinois, 
came to me with his book. Having 
asked all the questions about my per- 
sonal property, he finally said: ‘“* How 
many bees have you?” I replied, * I 
cannot answer that question, for I 
have never counted them.” He said 
“That is’nt really the , peer a I 
wished to ask. How many hives have 

ou got?” [told him the number of 
hives in which I had bees, and then 
asked, who gave him the right to tax 
insects or bees, and where he could 
sbow me the law for doing so? 

‘** Well,” said he, “there is no law 
about it at all. All the assessors of 
Ogle county held a meeting, and the 
question, ‘Are bees taxable ?’ came 
up, and they voted to tax bees.” I 
then asked, ‘‘ How high do you tax 
bees ?”” He answered, ‘‘ From $1 to 
$2 a‘skip.’’? I then said,‘ All right, 
‘skip’ away then.” 

Now, fellow bee-keepers, look out 
for yourselves. My intention is to 
have the assessor count the number 
of bees in each hive and assess them 
by the head. The best way to count 
them would be for him to take hold of 
them by their rear end. I am sat- 
isfied that it would not take him long 
to count them. : 

Rochelle, § Ills. 


—_—_ 





For the American Bee Journal 
Bees in Yucatan. 


Cc. W. YOUNG. 








In an interesting article on Yuca- 
tan, by Mrs. Alice D. LePlongéon, I 
find references to bees in that country, 
which are yp yen 

Describing the ruins of the — 
at Uxmal, the writer says: ‘‘ The 
place swarms with life. uring the 
months when no rain falls, ever 
creature seems mad _ with thirst. 
There are millions of bees, quite 
harmless, yet very troublesome, for 
they swarm about one’s face and 
make themselves most annoying. 
(They must be stingless, otherwise 
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they would be more than simply an- 
noving) Wherever water is to be 
found. they go, throw themselves 
into it, and part with life for a drop. 
When they feel the dark waves clos- 
ing over them, they doubtless repent 
of the rash deed, so, having taken a 
drink and a bath, they are very grate- 
ful if any one will ladle them out. 
Then they crawl away like turtles, to 
repeat, after awhile, the suicidal at- 
tempt. The hives of these harmless 
bees are most ingeniously built of 
clay, held together and made ex- 
tremely hard by a secretion proper to 
the insect.” uw 

Speaking of the superstitions of the 
people, Mrs. Le Plongeon says that 
they suspend from the  bee-hives 
jicaras filled with a drink called zaca, 
so that the bees may not abandon 
them, but may constantly bring 
house, and their owners keep in good 
health. . 

I am sure that bee-keepers will 
thank the talented writer and natur- 
alist for even this brief contribution 
to the history and habits of the in- 
sect in which they are so deeply in- 
terested. Possibly, if this should 
meet her eye, she might be induced to 
tell us more about bees in Yucatan. 
It may be that the harmless bees of 
Uxmal might bea desirable acquisi- 
tion, and it would not cost as much to 
ag: a colony of them as it did for 
{r. Jones to get a few specimens of 
fn dorsata in a phial of spirits from 
Java. 

Stratford, Ont. 


For the American Bee Journal 
Cedar Valley, Iowa, Convention. 








The annual convention of the Cedar 
Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held in Beckley’s Hall, at Waterloo, 
Iowa, on Oct. 1 and 2, 1884. The 
convention was called to order on the 
first day at 2 p. m. 

The President and Vice-President 
being absent, Mr. J. M. Bennett was 
elected President protem. The Sec- 
retary then called the roll and read 
the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were approved. The Treas- 
urer then read his report, which was 
accepted. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, C. P. Hunt; Vice-President, J. 
F. Spaulding; Secretary, A. D. Ben- 
nett; Treasurer, J. K, Oren. Ad- 
Journed to meet at 7 p. m. 

The evening session was devoted 
to the discussion of the following 
questions : 

* What is the best method of pre- 
venting increase ?”’ 

Mr. H. O. McElhaney makes nuclei 
from the strongest colonies by taking 
out frames of brood. Mr. A. D. Ben- 
nett thought that there would not be 
any difficulty if the bees were pro 
erly managed for comb honey. Mr. 
A. Quin would use an extractor. 

_ “ Are eight frames better than ten 
in an ordinary hive ?” 

Nine were thought to be the best, 
generally, for comb honey, and 20 for 
extracted. 

What is the best method of in- 
creasing colonies ?”’ 





Mr. A. D. Bennett would rear the 
queens, and then when the bees are 
in a normal condition, divide them 
and introduce the queens. Mr. H.O. 
McElhaney likes the nucleus system 
the best. Mr. J. K. Oren prefers to 
let his bees swarm naturally. In- 
creasing by division was generally 
thought to be the best. 

‘*Is it advisable to clip the queen’s 
wing ?” 

Mr. E. A. Sheldon favors clipping 
the queen’s wing. Messrs. J. K. 
Oren, A. D. Bennett, H. O. McEl- 
haney and L. L. Triem do not favor it, 

‘** What is the best plan to separate 
two or more swarms when clustered 
together ?” 

as. Rolston puts two hives close 
together and places the bees between 
the hives and makes half of them go 
into each hive. Mr. H.O. McElhane 
would put them into a long box wit 
empty combs in separate lots for as 
many as there are swarms, and leave 
them 12 hours, and they will separate 
themselves. 


** Do bees build comb at will ?”? Mr. 
A. D. Bennett thinks that they secrete 
wax only when they need it. Ad- 
journed until 8:30 on the next day. 

The next session was called to order 
at 10 a. m., with J. K. Oren, Presjdent 
pro tem, in the chair. 


‘* What is the best seed to plant for 
roan | alone ?”’ It was decided that 
sweet clover, motherwort and catnip 
sown in waste places, would be a good 
thing. 

**Does it pay to stimulate brood- 
rearing in the spring ?’’ It was gen- 
erally thought that it pays, Mr. E. 
A. Sheldon and others feed rye flour 
to stimulate brood-rearing. Mr. A 
D. Bennett would give combs of 
honey or syrup set in the centre of 
the brood-nest. Mr. H. O. McElhane 
uses a division-board feeder. Mr, J. 
K. Oren feeds his bees in troughs 
out-of-doors. 


** What is the best way to introduce 
queens-?”’ 

Mr. E. A. Sheldon cages the queen 
in the hive for 24 hours, for cheap 
queens, but would also give a frame 
of brood with valuable queens. Mr. 
O. 0. Poppleton practices putting in 
the queen and a frame of brood, 
direct, without caging them. Dr. 
Oren recommends driving the bees 
and then hiving them and the queen 
together. H.E. Hubbard uses Alley’s 
cage with good success. A. D. Ben- 
nett thought that any of the ordinary 
ways of introducing queens would 
work when bees are in a normal con- 
dition to receive a queen. 


* Does it pay to feed extracted 
honey to finish up sections at the close 
of the honey season ?”’ 

Dr. Oren thought that it would not 
pay. <A. J. Norris thought that it 
would pay. 

‘* Has any one used the zinc honey- 
board, and with what success ?” 

A. J. Norris said that he had used 
it with good success. QO. QO. Popple- 
ton does not like them. Adjourned 
until 1:30 p. m. 

At 2p. m. the convention was called 
to order, and the discussion was con- 
tinued. 





_|outand had a fly, althou 





‘What is the best method to rear 
ueens?”’? Messrs. O. O. Poppleton, 
. A. Sheldon, A. D. Bennett and 
others practice the Alley system, ex- 
cept that they would cut out queen- 
cells one day sooner than he recom- 
mends. 

It was decided to meet at Cedar 
Falls, Lowa, about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, 1885, the President and Secre- 
tary to decide as to the day of meet- 
ing. A. D. BENNETT, Sec. 

. P. Hunt, Pres. 


——_- 








For the American Bee Journal 


Bees Have Suffered Terribly. 


W. MASON. 








Mr. Vennor’s almanac for 1885, says 
that we are to have a very open win- 
ter, but Christmas completely snowed 
the prediction under, chasing the 
mercury at low points several times, 
and to-day it is still snowing, with a 
heavy snow already on the ground. 
Stock of all kinds have wintered well, 
being clear of disease, and in a 
healthy condition. But, oh, the bees ! 
how they have suffered! This county 
is, or was well populated with bees in 
the fall, but, from the effects of dis- 
ease, and with the severe cold 
weather, the loss of bees has been 
fearful where they have been neg- 
lected both in treatment of disease 
and winter protection. Bees which 
were provided with pos protection, 
have not suffered so badly, 


I have 47 colonies snugly stored in 
my bee-house. They were put in on 
Nov. 18, and on Jan. 9, oe were put 

it wasa 
little chilly. They showed some signs 
of bee-diarrhea, but I think that the 
flight will keep them allright. I will 
give them another fly at the first op- 
portunity. 

This is my first experience in win- 
tering bees in a bee-house, and I am 
well pleased so far, but I will —— 
later. The bees all through here 
were peculiarly diseased ; they would 
at times rush out of their hivesina 
pell-mell way, fluttering and running 
aimlessly about on the ground, some 
acting like a chicken with its head 
cut off; and then they would coil up 
and die as if stung by other bees. 
This continued in some apiaries until 
they all died, leaving plenty of stores. 
Some would swarm out and cluster 
and die there. I had 2 colonies that 
were in this condition, and I at once 
applied a treatment of burgamot 
well diluted with sweetened water 
with a few drops of carbolic acid ad- 
ded with a little salt,and gave them 
a thorough drenching, and I have had 
no ase tools in that line, and lost 
no bees. 

Iam more and more convinced by 
experience and reading that if we 
succeed we must know what is needed 
and how and when to supply that 
need, and at all times to know the 
true condition of our bees, or we will 
failas we would in any other busi- 
ness when neglected. Does the suc- 
cessful stock raiser neglect the wants 
of his stock? If he does, he fails 
just as the bee-keeper doves who neg 
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lects his bees ; so I am convinced that 
all who keep bees are not bee-keepers 
in the true meaning of the term bee- 
keeper. 

Fillmore,+o Ind., Jan, 28, 1885. 


_- 





For the American Bee JournaL 


The Pollen Theory has Gone. 


J. E. POND, JR. 








On page 55, Mr. 8S. Corneil writes 
that ‘‘ The pollen theory must go,” 
and gives an amount of evidence in 
support of his b pg = that must and 
will be accepted by the unprejudiced 
as prima facie if not absolute proof. 

n page 58, Mr. C. L. Sweet brings 
forward still more evidence, and of 
the most direct and positive charac- 
ter. Now, unless we have somethin 

more than mere theory, with which 
to combat the evidence presented by 
these writers, the ‘pollen theory 
must go” most certainly; for it is 
impossible to controvert positive evi- 
dence with theoretical assumptions. 

But we are pleased at last to see 
that no more discussion need be had 
on this question, for on page 60 we 
find that the pollen theory has gone. 
Mr. James Heddon there says: ‘ Be- 
ing aware, as Prof. Cook says, and as 
I have formerly said, that bees can 
winter well with plenty of pollen in 
the hive, if all other conditions are 
right.” Here we have a direct ad- 
mission from the author of the ‘‘pollen 
theory,” that it is not correct. This, 
of course, ends the controversy, and 
bids farewell to the subject. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 


——_—_————e => = ——__________ 


For the American Bee Journal. 
A Bee-House Destroyed by Fire 


C. THEILMANN. 








On last Sunday one of my _ bee- 
houses was meg by fire. There 
were 87 colonies of bees in it. We 

ot all the hives out before it was en- 
irely burned down, but some of them 
are cep burned, and in about 20 the 
combs are all melted together, and in 
about 40 there were more or less live 
bees, In the 40 hivesand the balance, 
the combs are goed -yet, with con- 
siderable honey in them, but it tastes 
very bitter. Probably not more than 
10 colonies will live. Itis the great- 
est wonder that they were not all 
smothered to death, as there must 
have been a dense smoke in the house 
for nearly three days. The floor was 
covered with about 4 inches of saw- 
dust, which, with the floor, was nearly 
all burned, and the over-head and the 
sides were all on fire before we dis- 
covered it. 

It was evidently set on fire by a 
spark of hot coal out of a pot which 
was put in for heatingthe room. The 
house was double-walled with about 
6 loads of chaff between the walls 
and 2 loads on the upper floor. The 
door was threefold, and the pipes 
were all closed up. The covered pot 
was put on a piece of cast-iron 4 


Sunday morning. The hives were 4 
tiers high, and in the 2 upper tiers no 
bees could be seen. I think that they 
all were driven out first by the smoke 
and fell into the tire, and those in the 
2 lower tiers are the ones of which 
some may probably revive. Nearly 
all of * best queens were in this 
house. There was no signs of bee- 
diarrhea, not a speck can be seen on 
oo combs, and the bees look very 
slim. 

I have another bee-house with 44 
colonies in which I put what bees 
were alive from the one which was 
burned. I also have a cave (Mr. Doo- 
little’s plan) in which I have 60 colo- 
nies which seem to be wintering well, 
and if they come through all right, I 
will not entirely out of bees, 
though it is grievous for a lover of 
bees to have his pets burned and 
smothered to death, not saying any- 
thing of the loss, which is about $500. 
For the past two weeks we have 
had the coldest weather that I have 
ever seen in Minnesota ; all the while 
the thermometer indicating a temper- 
ature of from10° to 35° below zero. 
Can any one tell me how to take the 
bitter taste from the honey which 
was damaged by the smoke? Aside 
from that, it is nice honey. 
Thielmanton,o Minn., Jan. 28, 1885. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Fastening Foundation in Sections. 





JOHN REY. 





In reply to a correspondent, I will 
describe my method of filling and 
fastening foundation in sections. 


I cut the comb foundation for the 
one-pound (44x44) sections 344 inches 
wide and rit inches long: this will 
allow ¥, of an inch to fasten the comb 
foundation on the top of the section, 
and ¥ of aninch to fasten it on the 
bottom, and 4 of aninch space on 
each side of the foundation, which 
gives the bees a chance to pass from 
one side of the foundation to the 
other ; but by the time the bees have 
the section filled with honey, they 
have the sides all built up solid to the 
wood, and the top and bottom the 
same, In this way the section is com- 

letely filled all around, and it looks 

etter and sells better, and it is bet- 
ter to ship a great distance than a 
section which is only filled to within 
¥é or ¥ of an inch of its bottom. 


To fasten the foundation, I use a 
Parker foundation fastener, which is 
fastened to a work-bench. I then lay 
the comb foundation in the centre of 
the section, but a little nearer the 
fastener, just enough so it will fasten 
¥ of an inch,and make it come in 
the centre of the section. By revers- 
ing the section, the other end is fast- 
ened in the same way, when I have a 
section which can be placed on the 
hives either end up, that is, if an 
open-end section is used. 

I tried about 100 sections filled in 
this way, last summer, and I was so 
well pleased with them that I will put 





inches thick,.on Thursday morning, 


and no smoke was discovered until ' 


no other sections on my hives during 


dation. If any try this plan they will 
be repaid for the cost of all extra 
comb foundation, by receiving nice, 
well filled sections of honey which 
will stand a great deal of handling 
before the combs break loose from 
the sides of the section. 

I think that I see two points in 
favor of fastening the foundation on 
both ends: 1, It insures straight 
combs fastened all around and sec- 
tions completely filled without re- 
versing them. 2. The comb founda- 
tion will not sag, stretch, kink or 
warp. As it is fastened at the top 
and bottom of the section, it has a 
sort of brace, and the bees do not 
cluster directly on the foundation, but 
half of them are on the foundation 
and half on the sides of the section, 
the Y4-inch space seeming to keep 
them busy fastening the foundation 
to the wood. 

jast Saginaw,© Mich. 


—_ 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee-Cellars, Report, etc. 


CHAS. NORRIS. 








In Nov, 1883 I put 31 colonies of 
bees into a newly made under ground 
cellar. It was built 16 feet square 
and 8 feet deep in sandy earth, and 
made frost-proof, where it was not 
influenced by any artificial heat. I 
partitioned off one-half of it witha 
tight, double-board partition, with a 
well fitting door in the middle for an 
entrance to the bee-apartment ; and I 
made shelves 2 feet apart to set the 
bee-hives on. In the other apartment 
I kept my vegetables. I also built an 
8x8-inch ventilating air-drain 3 feet 
under the ground, and 4 rods long, 
with the farther end 2 feet above the 
ground, and the other end entering 
the bee-apartment 2 feet below the 
ceiling. also built a perpendicular 
ventilating tube of boards 12 inches 
square and 16 feet high, starting one 
foot-e#bove the cellar floor, and con- 
taining a ventilating valve to govern 
the draft. I kept the valve about 4¢ 
open all winter, and the thermometer 
ranged from 35° to 40° Fahr. up to 
May 5, 1884. 

On May 10 I put the bees on the 
summer stands with the thermome- 
ter at 60° Fahr., and I found that I 
had 24 colonies that survived the win- 
ter ee of avery damp cellar. 
Some of the exterior combs on the 
inside of the hives, that contained a 
fair quantity of live bees, had from 1 
to 2 pints of clean, pure water in 
them on examination of the combs on 
the day of their first flight. 


Soon after this I let my bees out on 
shares, and they increased, by divid- 
ing them, to 48 colonies by July 1, and 
they were given equal stores and 
brood at the same time. They soon 
ceased — any honey, and stopped 
rearing brood, and began consuming 
the stores which they had on hand, 
and on Oct. 1 I examined them and 
found about half of them in a starv- 
ing condition, with no pollen or bee- 
bread. I have since fed them 300 





this coming summer, even if I do 
have to buy a little more comb foun- 





pounds of coffee A sugar diluted with 
1¢ of its weight in water, which makes 
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a syrup whose consistency is equal to 
that of honey, and just as good. The 
sugar cost me 7 cents per ound, and 
honey sold here, last fall, for from 15 
to 20 cents per pound. 

Up to the present date I find that 4 
of my smallest colonies have died, 
and I expect to lose 2 more light ones 
soon, yet they are lively, and but a 
very few are found on the bottom of 
the hive. I clean the dead bees out 
about once in two weeks. This win- 
ter I have my bee-cellar supplied with 
a little artificial heat, keeping the 
temperature from 40° to 45° Fahr. 

Norrisville,~o Mich., Jan. 28, 1885. 
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Robber Bees,—N. L.* Minor, a deaf- 
mute bee-keeper of Clarksville, ¢ Mo., 
writes thus concerning robber bees: 


I met one of my old friends lately, 
and we had a pleasant conversation 
regarding the plans of wintering bees. 
During the conversation, he told me 
that when he was a boy, bis father 
who was a pioneer, kept “ gums” of 
bees; and when the bees were being 
robbed and were fighting, his father 
tried to separate them, thinking that 
they would kill one another, not 
knowing that they were being plun- 
dered. He would take a piece of 
cloth with which to cover bis head, 
and then try to separate the bees 
which had fought all day. 





Best Hive for all Pur 
Davis, Denison City, ¢ 
2, 1885, writes as follows : 


One of my neighbors uses the fol- 
lowing describ hive: Length, 24 
inches, with entrance in the centre; 
width 12 inches, and 12 inches deep, 
with a division-board in the centre, 
and 3g of an inch space at its bottom, 
allowing free access for the bees from 
one side to the other, consequently, 
the entrance being in the middle, it is 
free for the bees to enter on both 
sides, or one side, as the condition 
demands. One side is used exclu- 
sively for the brood, the other for sur- 
plus honey, with frames to fill each 
side. He has 125 colonies, and he 
says that he has tried his bees in the 
Langstroth two-story hive under like 
conditions, and found that his hive 
excels it. I am very favorably im- 
pressed with his hive, and think I 
shall try it unless I can tind a better 
one. I have used the Langstroth hive 
for a number of years in Maine, and I 
think well of it. I have spent 3 win- 
ters in Texas. I was here during last 
Summer and bought a few colonies of 
bees. Bees haye not been confined 
to the hives for more than one week 
at a time on account of the cold 
weather. The pollen theory, with 


ses.—C. M. 
ex., on Feb. 


some, seems to conflict with nature. 
Bees never exist in a dormant state 
like the ant; they may get chilled 
and revive just the same as all ani- 
mals, but when frozen, surely they 
cannot be brought back to life by any 
process. 





Report, from B. E. Foster, Utica, 
N. Y., on Feb. 3, 1885: 


In 1883 I put my bees into winter 
quarters on Nov. 27, having a fair 
amount of honey and pollen. One 
colony was weak in bees, and I 
thought I would see if it would live. 
On April 15, 1884,I put it out and 
to my surprise I found it had lots of 
bees and it was a good colony during 
the season. The same year I had 2 
second-swarms which had their combs 


| built only one-half way down and not 


much honey in them; these came out 
all right and were my best colonies 
during the past year, each producing 
125 lbs. of honey, but they did not 
swarm. My bees were put into win- 
ter quarters on Nov. 28, having the 
combs 44 full of pollen. At present 
they are all in g condition. 





Cold Weather and Quiet Bees.—W. 
R. Elwood, Lindley,4 Mo., on Jan. 
30, 1885, writes thus: 


Winter still continues. Our weather 
prophets have proven to be false ones 
so far as cold weather is concerned in 
this locality (northwest Missouri). 
My bees seem to be wintering very 
well, if quietude is any sign, with the 
exception of one colony which appears 
to be somewhat mneeey ane gnawing 
at the cushion. They have had but 
one flight since Dec. 4, 1884, and that 
was on Jan. 8. I thought I could de- 
tect some sign of bee-diarrhea, but 
being a novice in the bee-business, I 
may have been mistaken. I judged 
from the appearance of the feces 
voided on the white hives and on the 
snow. The discharges seemed to be 
very thin and of a dark, brown color, 
and having small pieces of comb and 
— mingled with it. The BEE 

OURNAL bindet came safely to hand, 
and I think that it is just the thing in 
which to preserve the different vol- 
umes of the BEE JOURNAL, s0 as to 
have them for reference when needed. 





** Busy Bees” to be Photographed. — 
P. M. Puhl, South Toledo,-o O., writes 
as follows: 

I second the motion to have the 
‘*Northwestern”’ of Chicago meet 
with the North American Society at 
Detroit, and all others to come that 
can be induced to do so, and I will 
make a large photograph of all the 
‘** busy bees ” that may be present. 





Bees Wintering Splendidly.—J. W. 
Bayard, Athens,o. O., on Feb. 3, 1885, 
says: 


Our bees here broke ranks to-day, | 


and are having a good fly, the first 
that they have had since about Jan. 
12. They have wintered splendidly 
so far, for a bitter cold winter. All 
are on the summer stands without 
protection. The pollen theory may 
get a heavy polt over the head by this 
winter’s experience. There is not the 
shadow of doubt, in my mind, but 
that bees can be wintered success- 
fully either in cellars or on summer 
stands with trifling loss, with now and 
then an exceptional] winter when some 
extraordinary freak of nature may up- 
set the whole condition of things. 








Fearing Great Loss of Bees.—J. G. 


Norton, Macomb, 
1885, writes: 

This has been one of the coldest 
winters known for a long time in this 
part of the State, the temperature 
going as low as 32° below zero; still, 
the bees which have ‘et of stores, 
seem to be doing well on the summer 
stands. I hear of great loss of bees 
all over the country, but starvation 
seems to be the prime cause of this. 
A few bee-keepers report that the 
bees in cellars were very uneasy dur- 
ing the coldest weather, and they fear 
great loss by diarrhea, if no flight is 
given them soon. The chaff packing 
on the summer stands seems to be 
ahead as usual, and not one dead col- 
ony is reported thus far where bees 
are properly packed, but they are as 
bright and dry as I ever saw them at 
any time of the year. However, a 
great amount of feeding will have to 
be resorted to in this section, or the 
loss will be great before fruit bloom. 


Ilis., on Feb. 2, 





Report, from 8. H. Waggoner, God- 
frey,? Ills., on Feb. 2, 1885: 


Bees did very poorly in this section 
during the past season. an in 
the spring of 1884 with 30 colonies, 
increased them to 55 colonies, and 
secured about 400 lbs. of comb honey 
in one and two pound sections. I am 
now wintering about 40 colonies of 
Italians and hybrids on the summer 
stands, 





Report, from Chas. Haas, Lower 
Salem,o. O.,on Feb. 2, 1885 : 
The past season here was a very 
r one for honey and bees, there 
aving been only about one-half of a 
crop. I hadan apiary of 29 colonies 
in the spring, increased them to 46 
colonies, and I took 703 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. I will try producing 
comb honey next summer. My bees 
are all ina healthy condition at pres- 
ent. They had a flight on Jan. 29, 
and two or three flights before that 
time. I prefer wintering them on the 
summer stands, and I find that they 
winter well. I have them in the Root 
chaff hives, and keep cushions on top 
of the brood-frames. I fed them 500 
ounds of extra C sugar last Septem- 
yer. I hope for a better crop next 
summer, yet I am satisfied with the 
result of the past season. 





Evidently an Oversight. — W. F. 
Clarke, Speedside, Ont., writes thus 
in explanation : 


If Mr. W. J. Davis had carefully 
read the article on page 665 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1884, he certainly would 
not have penned the statements he 
makes on page 55 of the current vol- 
ume, in regard to hibernation as de- 
fined by me. Nor, would he ask, 
** Will not Mr. Clarke find some other 


| term to convey the idea intended by 


the word ‘ hibernation,’ ”’ because [ 
have shown in the article overlooked 
by him, that the word is used in its 
legitimate and accepted scientific 
sense. Why should I coin a new 
name for that condition which nat- 
uralists unanimously agree to call 
‘hibernation ’ ? 
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lects his bees ; so I am convinced that 
all who keep bees are not bee-keepers 
in the true meaning of the term bee- 
keeper. 

Fillmore,+o Ind., Jan, 28, 1885. 


—__—_—__+ < —» + ~<—______ 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Pollen Theory has Gone. 


J. E. POND, JR. 








On page 55, Mr. S. Corneil writes 
that “The pollen theory must go,” 
and gives an amount of evidence in 
omapest of his pay that must and 
will be accepted by the unprejudiced 
as prima facie if not absolute proof. 

n page 458, Mr. C. L. Sweet brings 
forward still more evidence, and of 
the most direct and positive charac- 
ter. Now, unless we have somethin 
more than mere theory, with which 
to combat the evidence presented by 
these writers, the ‘pollen theory 
must go” most certainly; for it is 
impossible to controvert positive evi- 
dence with theoretical assumptions. 

But we are pleased at last to see 
that no more discussion need be had 
on this question, for on page 60 we 
find that the pollen theory has gone. 
Mr. James Heddon there says: ‘* Be- 
ing aware, as Prof. Cook says, and as 
I have formerly said, that bees can 
winter well with plenty of pollen in 
the hive, if all other conditions are 
right.” Here we have a direct ad- 
mission from the author of the “pollen 
theory,” that it is not correct. This, 
of course, ends the controversy, and 
bids farewell to the subject. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A Bee-House Destroyed by Fire 





C. THEILMANN. 

On last Sunday one of my _ bee- 
houses was mange pe by fire. There 
were 87 colonies of bees in it. We 

ot all the hives out before it was en- 
irely burned down, but some of them 
are a burned, and in about 20 the 
combs are all melted together, and in 
about 40 there were more or less live 
bees, In the 40 hives and the balance, 
the combs are good yet, with con- 
siderable honey in them, but it tastes 
very bitter. Probably not more than 
10 colonies will live. Itis the great- 
est wonder that they were not all 
smothered to death, as there must 
have been a dense smoke in the house 
for nearly three days. The floor was 
covered with about 4 inches of saw- 
dust, which, with the floor, was nearly 
all burned, and the over-head and the 
sides were all on fire before we dis- 
covered it. 

It was evidently set on fire by a 
spark of hot coal out of a pot which 
was put in for heatingthe room. The 
house was double-walled with about 
6 loads of chaff between the walls 
and 2 loads on the upper floor. The 
door was threefold, and the pipes 
were all closed up. The covered pot 
was put on a piece of cast-iron 4 





Sunday morning. The hives were 4 
tiers high, and in the 2 upper tiers no 
bees could be seen. I think that they 
all were driven out first by the smoke 
and fell into the tire, and those in the 
2 lower tiers are the ones of which 
some may probably revive. Nearly 
allof my best queens were in this 
house. There was no signs of bee- 


dation. If any try this plan they will 
be repaid for the cost of all extra 
comb foundation, by receiving nice, 
well filled sections of honey which 
will stand a great deal of handling 
before the combs break loose from 
the sides of the section. 

I think that I see two points in 
favor of fastening the foundation on 





diarrhea, not a speck can be seen on 
om combs, and the bees look very 
slim. 

I have another bee-house with 44 
colonies in which I put what bees 
were alive from the one which was 
burned. I also have a cave (Mr. Doo- 
little’s plan) in which I have 60 colo- 
nies which seem to be wintering well, 
and if they come through all right, I 
will not entirely out of bees, 
though it is grievous for a lover of 
bees to have his pets burned and 
smothered to death, not saying any- 
thing of the loss, which is about $500. 
For the past two weeks we have 
had the coldest weather that I have 
ever seen in Minnesota ; all the while 
the thermometer indicating a temper- 
ature of from10° to 35° below zero. 
Can any one tell me how to take the 
bitter taste from the honey which 
was damaged by the smoke? Aside 
from that, it is nice honey. 
Thielmanton,o. Minn., Jan. 28, 1885. 


8 —————_ ——— 


For the American Bee Journal 
Fastening Foundation in Sections. 





JOHN REY. 


In reply to a correspondent, I will 
describe my method of filling and 
fastening foundation in sections. 


I cut the comb foundation for the 
one-pound (44x44) sections 34% inches 
wide and 41g inches long; this will 
allow 4 of an inch to fasten the comb 
foundation on the top of the section, 
and ¥4 of aninch to fasten it on the 
bottom, and ¥ of aninch space on 
each side of the foundation, which 
gives the bees a chance to pass from 
one side of the foundation to the 
other ; but by the time the bees have 
the section filled with honey, they 
have the sides all built up solid to the 
wood, and the top and bottom the 
same, In this way the section is com- 
per filled all around, and it looks 

etter and sells better, and it is bet- 
ter to ship a great distance than a 
section which is only filled to within 
¥ or ¥ of an inch of its bottom. 

To fasten the foundation, I use a 
Parker foundation fastener, which is 
fastened to a work-bench. I then lay 
the comb foundation in the centre of 
the section, but a little nearer the 
fastener, just enough so it will fasten 
¥ of an inch,and make it come in 
the centre of the section. 
ing the section, the other end is fast- 
ened in the same way, when I have a 
section which can be placed on the 


open-end section is used. 


well 





inches thick,.on Thursday morning, 


and no smoke was discovered until ' 


By revers- 


hives either end up, that is, if an 


I tried about 100 sections filled in 
this way, last summer, and I was so 
leased with them that I will put 
no other sections on my hives during 
this coming summer, even if I do 
have to buy a little more comb foun- 


both ends: 1, It insures straight 
combs fastened all around and sec- 
tions completely filled without re- 
versing them. 2. The comb founda- 
tion will not sag, stretch, kink or 
warp. As it is fastened at the top 
and bottom of the section, it has a 
sort of brace, and the bees do not 
cluster directly on the foundation, but 
half of them are on the foundation 
and half on the sides of the section, 
the Y-inch —_— seeming to keep 
them busy fastening the foundation 
to the wood. 

East Saginaw,© Mich. 





—— 





For the American Bee Journak 
Bee-Cellars, Report, etc. 


CHAS. NORRIS. 








In Nov, 1883 I put 31 colonies of 
bees into a newly made under ground 
cellar. It was built 16 feet square 
and 8 feet deep in sandy earth, and 
made frost-proof, where it was not 
influenced by any artificial heat. I 
partitioned off one-half of it witha 
tight, double-board partition, with a 
well fitting door in the middle for an 
entrance to the bee-apartment ; and I 
made shelves 2 feet apart to set the 
bee-hives on. In the other apartment 
I kept my vegetables. I also built an 
8x8-inch ventilating air-drain 3 feet 
under the ground, and 4 rods long, 
with the farther end 2 feet above the 
ground, and the other end entering 
the bee-apartment 2 feet below the 
ceiling. also built a perpendicular 
ventilating tube of boards 12 inches 
square and 16 feet high, starting one 
foot-above the cellar floor, and con- 
taining a ventilating valve to govern 
the draft. I kept the valve about 44 
open all winter, and the thermometer 
ranged from 35° to 40° Fahr. up to 
May 5, 1884. 

On May 10 I put the bees on the 
summer stands with the thermome- 
ter at 60° Fahr., and I found that I 
had 24 colonies that survived the win- 
ter ~*~ of avery damp cellar. 
Some of the exterior combs on the 
inside of the hives, that contained a 
fair quantity of live bees, had from 1 
to 2 pints of clean, pure water in 
them on examination of the combs on 
the day of their first flight. 


Soon after this I let my bees out on 
shares, and they increased, by divid- 
ing them, to 48 colonies by July 1, and 
they were given equal stores and 
brood at the same time. They soon 
ceased —— any honey, and stopped 
rearing brood, and began consuming 


the stores which they had on hand, 
and on Oct.1 I examined them and 
found about half of them in a starv- 
ing condition, with no pollen or bee- 
bread. I have since fed them 300 
pounds of coffee A sugar diluted with 
1¢ of its weight in water, which makes 
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a syrup whose consistency is equal to 
that of honey, and just as good. The 
sugar cost me 7 cents per und, and 
honey sold here, last fall, for from 15 
to 20 cents per pound. 

Up to the present date I find that 4 
of my smallest colonies have died, 
and I expect to lose 2 more light ones 
soon, yet they are lively, and but a 
very few are found on the bottom of 
the hive. I clean the dead bees out 
about once in two weeks. This win- 
ter I have my bee-cellar supplied with 
a little artificial heat, keeping the 
temperature from 40° to 45° Fahr. 

Norrisville,~o Mich., Jan. 28, 1885. 














Robber Bees,—N. L.* Minor, a deaf- | R 


mute bee-keeper of Clarksville, 6 Mo., 
writes thus concerning robber bees : 

I met one of my old friends lately, 
and we had a pleasant conversation 
regarding the plans of wintering bees. 


During the conversation, he told me M 


that when he was a boy, bis father 
who was a pioneer, kept ‘‘ gums” of 
bees; and when the bees were being 
robbed and were fighting, his father 
tried to separate them, thinking that 
they would kill one another, not 
knowing that they were being plun- 
dered. He would take a piece of 
cloth with which to cover bis head, 
and then try to separate the bees 
which had fought all day. 





Best Hive for all Pur 
Davis, Denison City, ¢ 
2, 1885, writes as follows : 

One of my neighbors uses the fol- 
lowing deserib hive: Length, 24 
inches, with entrance in the centre; 
width 12 inches, and 12 inches deep, 
with a division-board in the centre, 
and 3% of an inch space at its bottom, 
allowing free access for the bees from 
one side to the other, conse uently, 
the entrance being in the middle, it is 
free for the bees to enter on both 
sides, or one side, as the condition 
demands. One side is used exclu- 
sively for the brood, the other for sur- 
plus honey, with frames to fill each 
side. He has 125 colonies, and he 
says that he has tried his bees in the 
Langstroth two-story hive under like 
conditions, and found that his hive 
excels it. I am very favorably im- 
pressed with his hive, and think I 
shall try it unless I can tind a better 
one. I have used the Langstroth hive 
for a number of years in Maine, and I 
think well of it. I have spent 3 win- 
ters in Texas. I was here during last 
summer and bought a few colonies of 
bees. Bees haye not been confined 
to the hives for more than one week 
at a time on account of the cold 
weather. The pollen theory, with 
some, seems to conflict with nature. 
Bees never exist in a dormant state 
like the ant; they may get chilled 
and revive just the same as all ani- 
mals, but when frozen, surely they 
cannot be brought back to life by any 
process. 


ses.—C. M. 
ex., on Feb. 


| built only one-half way down and not 





rt, from B. E. Foster, Utica, 
., on Feb. 3, 1885: 


In 1883 I put my bees into winter 
quarters on Nov. 27, having a fair 
amount of honey and pollen. One 
colony was weak in bees, and I 
thought I would see if it would live. 
On April 15, 1884,I put it out and 
to my surprise I found it had lots of 
bees and it was a good colony during 
the season. The same year I had 2 
second-swarms which had their combs 


Re 
N. 


much honey in them; these came out 
all right and were my best colonies 
during the past year, each producing 
125 lbs. of honey, but they did not 
swarm. My bees were put into win- 
ter quarters on Nov. 28, having the 
combs 4 full of pollen. At present 
they are all in g condition. 





Cold Weather and Quiet Bees.—W. 
. Elwood, Lindley,§ Mo., on Jan. 
80, 1885, writes thus: 


Winter still continues. Our weather 
prophets have proven to be false ones 
so far as cold weather is concerned in 
this locality (northwest Missouri). 
bees seem to be wintering very 
well, if quietude is any sign, with the 
exception of one colony which appears 
to be somewhat mneeny ane — 
at the cushion. They have had but 
one flight since Dec. 4, 1884, and that 
was on Jan. 8. I thought I could de- 
tect some sign of bee-diarrhea, but 
being a novice in the bee-business, I 
may have been mistaken. I judged 
from the appearance of the feces 
voided on the white hives and on the 
snow. The discharges seemed to be 
very thin and of a dark, brown color, 
and having small pieces of comb and 

lien mingled with it. The BEE 

OURNAL bindet came safely to hand, 
and I think that it is just the thing in 
which to preserve the different vol- 
umes of the BEE JOURNAL, so as to 
have them for reference when needed. 





** Busy Bees” to be Photographed.— | 
P.M. Puhl, South Toledo,*o O., writes 
as follows: 


I second the motion to have the 
‘* Northwestern” of Chicago meet 
with the North American Society at 
Detroit, and all others to come that 
can be induced to do so, and I will 
make a large photograph of al] the 
‘** busy bees ” that may be present. 





Bees Wintering Splendidly.—J. W. 
Bayard, Athens,o. O., on Feb. 3, 1885, 
says: 


Fearing Great Loss of Bees.—J. G. 
Norton, Macomb, Iills., on Feb. 2, 
1885, writes: 

This has been one of the coldest 
winters known for a long time in this 
part of the State, the temperature 
going as low as 32° below zero; still, 
the bees which have pate of stores, 
seem to be doing well on the summer 
stands. I hear of great loss of bees 
all over the country, but starvation 
seems to be the prime cause of this. 
A few bee-keepers report that the 
bees in cellars were very uneasy dur- 
ing the coldest weather, and they fear 
great loss by diarrhea, if no flight is 
given them svon. The chaff packing 
on the summer stands seems to be 
ahead as usual, and not one dead col- 
ony is reported thus far where bees 
are properly packed, but they are as 
bright and dry as I ever saw them at 
any time of the year. However, a 
great amount of feeding will have to 
be resorted to in this section, or the 
loss will be great before fruit bloom. 





Report, from 8. H. Waggoner, God- 
frey,? Llls., on Feb. 2, 1885: 


Bees did very poorly in this section 
during the past season. an in 
the spring of 1884 with 30 colonies, 
increased them to 55 colonies, and 
secured about 400 lbs. of comb honey 
in one and two pound sections. I am 
now wintering about 40 colonies of 
Italians and hybrids on the summer 
stands, 





Report, from Chas. Haas, Lower 
Salem,o. O.,on Feb. 2, 1885: 

The past season here was a very 
oe one for honey and bees, there 
aving been only about one-half of a 
crop. I hadan apiary of 29 colonies 
in the spring, increased them to 46 
colonies, and I took 703 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. I will try producing 
comb honey next summer. My bees 
are all ina healthy condition at pres- 
ent. They had a flight on Jan. 29, 
and two or three flights before that 
time. I prefer wintering them on the 
summer stands, and I find that they 
winter well. I have them in the Root 
chaff hives, and keep cushions on top 
of the brood-frames. I fed them 500 

ounds of extra C sugar last Septem- 

er. I hope for a better crop next 
summer, yet I am satisfied with the 
result of the past season. 





Evidently an Oversight. — W. F. 
Clarke, Speedside, Ont., writes thus 
in explanation : 





Our bees here broke ranks to-day, 
and are having a good fly, the first 


If Mr. W. J. Davis had carefully 
| read the article on page 665 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1884, he certainly would 





that they have had since about Jan.|not have penned the statements he 


12. They 
so far, for a bitter cold winter. All 
are on the summer stands without 
protection. The pollen theory may 
get a heavy polt over the head by this 
winter’s experience. 
shadow of doubt, in my mind, but 
that bees can be wintered success- 
fully either in cellars or on summer 
stands with trifling loss, with now and 
then an exceptional winter when some 
extraordinary freak of nature may up- 
set the whole condition of things. 


There is not the | 


have wintered splendidly | makes on page 55 of the current vol- 


|}ume,in regard to hibernation as de- 
fined by me. Nor, would he ask, 
** Will not Mr. Clarke find some other 
| term to convey the idea intended by 
the word ‘ hibernation,’ ”’ because I 
have shown in the article overlooked 
by him, that the word is used in its 
legitimate and accepted scientific 
sense. Why should I coin a new 
name for that condition which nat- 
uralists unanimously agree to call 
‘hibernation ’ ? 
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Report, from H. J. Smith, Burling- 
ton, Wis., on Feb. 4, 1885: 


We have had a cold winter so far 
here, several times the mercury being 
as low as 26° below zero ; but my bees 
are wintering well. In the spring of 
1884 I had 81 colonies. I sold 21 of 
them, leaving me 60 colonies with 
which to commence the honey season. 
I increased them to 100 colonies by 
natural swarming, and obtained 800 
pounds of comb honey and 2,700 
pounds of extracted. It was not a 
very good season for honey. White 
clover yielded very well considering 
the cold, wet weather. We got no 
fall honey, although the weather was 

ood. I hope that we will, this year, 


lave an early spring, and a better: 


summer than the last was. It was 
nice and warm yesterday, but to-day 
it is getting colder again. 





Bees Paid Well.—H. M. Grove, 
Plum,*o Pa., on Feb. 2, 1885, says: 


From 33 colonies, spring count, I 
obtained 1,700 pounds of comb honey 
and increased them to 49 colonies. 
My bees were not cared for as they 
should have been, as my health was 
very poor, and I had 5 acres of berries 
to look after, besides the general 
farm crops and stock on a farm of 180 
acres; but with what care I gave 
them, with boney at 16 cents per 
pound, they made me more clear cash 
than any other branch of the farm. I 
shall try hard to do better next year. 
My honey was nearly all gathered 
from raspberry and white clover. We 
had a heavy frost on May 29 and 30, 
which killed the basswood. 











Local Convention Directory. 





Time and place of Meeting. 
1885. 
Feb. 11.—Seneca Co., N. Y., at Ovid, N. Y. 
Ira Wilson, Sec., Ovid, N. Y. 


Feb. 17.—Ohio State, at Columbus, Ohio. 
C. M. Kingsbury, sec., Mt. Vernon, O. 


Feb, 18.—E. lowa and W. Lils., at Davenport, Lowa. 
Wm. Goos, Sec., Davenport, Lowa. 


Feb. 18, 19.—Eastern New York, at Albany, N. Y, 
Solomon Vrooman, Pres., Seward, N. Y. 


= 
Feb. 21.—Marsha!! County, at Marshalltown, lowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec,, LeGrand, lowa. 


Feb. 24-26.—International, at New Orleans, La. 
Feb. 24, 25.—Cedar Valley, at Cedar Falls, lowa. 
A, D. Bennett, Sec., Waterloo, Lowa. 


Mar. 11.—New Jersey and Eastern, at N. Y. City. 
W. B. Treadwell, Sec., 16 Thomas St., New York. 


April 3.—N. E. Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kans. 
L. C. Clark, Sec., Granada, Kans. 


Apr. 28.—DesMoines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middleton, Lowa. 


May 4.—Linwood, Wis., at Rock Elm Centre, Wis. 
B. Thomson, Sec., Waverly, Wis. 


May 7.—Progressive, at Bushnell, Ills. 
J. G. Norton, Sec., Macomb, Ills. 


May 28.—N. Mich. Picnic, near McBride, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
E. J, Hadley, Sec. 


Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
§@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


Convention Notices. 





@ The third annual convention of the Hast- 
ern lowa and Western Iliinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
iat will meet at Mvuore’s Hall, Davenport 
lowa,on Feb. 18, commencing at 10 a. m., an 
lasting two days. Bee-keepers’ headquarters will 
be at the Newcomb House, where rates have been 
reduced to $1.50 per day. Honey, beeswax, or 
apiarian supplies for exhibition should (be sent to 
I. Hall, who will take charge of them, at the depot 
or express office, and return the same as owner 
may direct. Itis expected that this will be the 
largest and most interesting meeting ever held in 
the State. Everybody invited to attend. 
1. V. MCCAGG, Pres. WM. Goos, Sec. 











aw The Eastern New York Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at Albany, N. Y., in Horticultural 
Hall, on Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 
18 and 19, 188. Three sessions will be 
held each day. The first session begin- 
ning at 10 a. m., on Feb. 18. 

SOLOMON VROOMAN, Pres. 





a@ The second annual meeting of the 
Seneca County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Engine House at Ovid, 
N. Y., on Feb. 11, 1885, at9a.m. All in- 
terested are cordially invited to attend, 
and make the meeting as profitable as 
possible. All implements of the apiary 
sent to the Secretary will be exhibited at 
the meeting, and will be disposed of or 
returned as the owner directs. 

IRA WILSON, Sec. 





@ We had a regular Iowa blizzard 
on Jan. 16 and 17, which made travel 
either by sleigh or rail almost im- 

racticable ; therefore, the Marshall 

ounty Bee-Keepers’ Association 
failed to have a meeting on Jan. 17, 
1885, as announced. It will meet at 
the Court House in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, on Feb. 21, 1885, at 10:30 a. m. 
The programme will be the same as 
announced for the Jan. 17 meeting. 
All having any thing of interest to 
apiarists are requested to bring it 
along. A general invitation is ex- 
tended. J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 





é The Willamette Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
second meeting at La Fayette, Ore- 
gon, on the third Tuesday in June, 
1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. 

E. J. HADLEY, Sec. 





ts The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ 
Association of Western Llinois will 
meet in Bushnell, [lls., on Thursday, 
May 7, 1885. Let every bee-keeper 
who can, be present and enjoy the 
meeting. J. G. NORTON, Sec. 





@ A bee-keepers’ association was 
formed at Grundy Centre, Iowa, on 
Jan. 31, 1885, to known as “ The 
Grundy County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation.” The officers of the Associa- 
tion are: J. R. Martz, President; D. 
A. Palmer, Vice-President; O. A. 
Newton, Secretary; O. J. Little, 
Treasurer. 





s@ The Ohio bee-keepers will hold 
their annual convention in the Agricul- 
tural Room of the State House at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Feb. 17, 1885. All subjects 
pertaining to bee-culture will be discussed, 
more especially those of spring and sum- 
mer management of bees. Eminent 
speakers will be in attendance. All are 
cordially invited. 

C. M. Krnasspury, Sec. 








The International Congress. 





The Convention will assemble at 10 
a. m. in the Lecture Hall on the Ex- 

sition Grounds. Among the sub- 
jects which will be considered during 
the sessions of the Convention will be 
reports of the honey resources and 
production of America and Europe ; 
preparation of honey for market; 
transportation ; lower rates of freight; 
marketing ; the advantages of the use 
of comb foundation; sections, the 
best size and the best way to use 
them ; the best race of bees for Amer- 
ica; prevention of swarming ; fertili- 
zation of queens; bee-pasturage ; 
bee-keeping as a pursuit ; besides the 
discussion of other questions of in- 
terest that will be propounded. Essays 
to elicit discussion are expected from 
some of the most prominent bee-keep- 
ers of Europe and America. 


Bees and bee-keepers’ supplies for 
exhibition must be sent with all 
freight past, and directed to Maj. 
E. A. Burke, Director General of the 
Exposition, for Department of Agri- 
culture, New Orleans, La. ‘he Board 
of Management of the Exposition has 
established a Department of Informa- 
tion and Accommodation, at Nos. 164 
Gravier and 15 Union streets, for the 

urpose of furnishing visitors with 
information as to suitable board and 
lodging houses, or furnished rooms 
with directions how to reach them. 
For such service no charge is made. 


Bee-keepers, on arrival in the city, 
are advised to go at once to the office 
of this department and make the best 
arrangements that they can for quar- 
ters, and if they will leave their cards 
and address at the same place, their 
friends will know where to look for 
them. The most of the visitors to 
the Exposition find it best and cheap- 
est to rent rooms and take their meals 
at restaurants. Furnished rooms 
will cost from 75 cents to $1 for each 
person, per day, and board and lodg- 
ing about double these rates. We are 
assured that the hotels have not ad- 
vanced their rates, which are $2 to $3, 
according to location of rooms, etc. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 

W. Williamson, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. O. M. Blanton. Greenville, Miss. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

Judge W. H. Andrews, MtKinney, Tex. 
W. 5S. Hart, New Smyrna, Florida. 

8. C. Boylston, Charleston, 8. C. 

H. C. Austin, Austin’s Springs, Tenn. 
R. C. Taylor, Wilmington, N. C. 

J. W. Porter, Charlottesville, Va. 

8S. Valentine, Hagerstown, Md 





aa The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold their next 
annual convention at Cooper Union, in 
New York City, beginning on Wednesday, 
March 11, 1885, and to continue two days or 
more. The committee promises a good 
programme, and extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all. 

W. B. TREADWELL, Ass’t. Sec. 





@ For two subscribers for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL (or 8 for the 
Monthly) for one year, we will present 
a Pocket Dictionary, and send it by 
mail postpaid. 
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Special Dotices. 

ua We often get a number of 
notices and advertisements on Mon- 
days, intended for the next BEE 
JoURNAL. As we close the forms on 
Saturdays, all such notices must be here 
on Saturday morning, or cannot ap- 
pear until the following week. 





@@ Our rates for two or more 
copies of the book, ‘*‘ Bees and Honey,” 
may be found on the Book List on 
the second page of this paper. Also 
wholesale rates on all books where 
they are purchased “‘ to sell again.” 


g@@ To Canadian subscribers let us 
say that we have made arrangements 
so that we can supply the Farmer’s 
Advocate of London, Ont., and the 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for one year 
at $1.25 for the two. 


———————___. << = —___—_ 


@ Do not forget to send for a 
Binder in which to file your JOURNAL 
and thus have the full benefit of it 
during the whole year, 





——-. 


@ The long winter evenings will 
be well occupied by reading bee litera- 
ture. When renewing your subscrip- 
tion, it will be well to get some good 
bee-books. See our list of books on 
the eri page and select what you 
need. 








@@ Every subscriber is kindly in- 
vited to obtain a new subscriber to 
send with his renewal. Please notice 
the premiums offered for clubs, on 
another page. 





Fruir Growine.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of an illustrated pamph- 
let of 64 pages, entitled ‘How to 
Propagate and Grow Fruit,” by Chas. 
A. Green, editor of the Fruit Grower, 
Rochester,N. Y. Price50 cents. To 
any one sending usa new subscriber 
for the Weekly or 4 for the Monthly, 
besides his renewal for either edition, 
we will present a copy of this book. 


Apiary Register—New Edition. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. The 
prices will hereafter be as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) «+ ee $l OO 








** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 25 

** 200 colonies (420 pages 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We will supply the American Bee Journa) 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column givesthe regular price of both. A!l 
postage prepaid. 


The Weekly Bee Journal,..............+. 3 


and Cook’s Manual, latest edition .... 3 26.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth 8 00.. 2 75 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 280 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 25.. 3 00 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 08.. 3 00 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 50.. 2 75 





Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.......... 8 SO.. 3 26 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40.. 375 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 10 
Alley'’s Queen Rearing...............- 308.. 2 7 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year 


and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.I.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 250.. 2 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......++- 800.. 2% 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 2 90 
The 6 above-named papers.............- 6 .. 600 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street., Chicago, fl. 

@ As a means of recognition, bee- 
keepers going to New Orleans should 
wear Badges. It will help to make 
acquaintances, and add much pleas- 
ure to the trip. We have made a lot, 
having, besides the gold bee, the 
words ‘“* New Orleans Bee-Keepers’ 
Congress ”’ in large gold letters. Price 
10 cents ; also some with a rosette and 
gold fringe, price 50 cents. 

The regular price of aticket from 
Chicago to New Orleans and return 
by any route, is $20; but ‘return 
tickets ” have been sold by “ scalpers ” 
as low as $12. The regular tickets 
can be obtained at any railway ticket 
office in the Northern States, at a cor- 
respondingly low rate. The others 
can be “‘ picked up ”’ occasionally. 


te A well-known New York seed firm 
has now on deposit in the Mercantile Safe 
Deposit Company’s vaults 400 lbs. of Hen- 
derson’s Snowball Cauliflower Seed, which 
at the selling price of $100 per lb. shows the 
value of this seed to be $40,000. Not only 
is this plan of depositing in vaults found to 
be cheaper than insurance, but what is of 
more importance is that if the seed should 
be destroyed by fire this quantity necessary 
for their trade could not be replaced at an 
rice in time for the spring sales. When it 
s considered that 400 lbs. of Cauliflower 
seed will, under favorable conditions, pee 
duce nearly thirteen million plants, which 
when headed for market and sold at even 8 
cents per head, will produc the sum of three 
quarters of a million dollars, the value this 
vegetable has attained in this country, where 
25 years ago it was almost unknown, be- 
comes readily apparent, 











Catalogues for 1885.—We have re- 
ceived the following : 


T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Il. 

Dr. G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O. 
Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass. 

J. W. Eckman, Richmond, Tex. 

Geo. F. Williams, New ee. 0. 
Emil Kratz, Hochheim-Erfurt, Germany. 





Arthur Bryant, Princeton, Ill.—apples. 





Farmer’s Account Book. 





This valuable book contains 166 pages, 
is nicely printed on writing paper, ruled and 
bound, and the price is $3.00. It can be sent 
by mail for 24 cents extra. 


We can supply these books at the publish- 
er’s price, or will make a present of one 
copy for every club of TEN subscribers to 
the Weekly Bee JOURNAL for one year, with 
$20. Four subscribers to the Monthly will 
count the same as one for the Weekly. 


Now is the time to get up Clubs. Who will 
work for a copy of this valuable book. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
Ne ay tt 
tors’ Association, No. 115 Custoushouse St., 
New Orleans, La., for a guide and instruc- 
tions about rooms, board, etc., as it will save 


them money. Enclose postage stamps for 
return answer, and state how many rooms 


are wanted. 
WANTED. 
—I want one or two tons of 
= a C nove eee 
oney, put up in *‘ poun egs. Parties 
wishin "to 'THADE such for Bee-Keepers’ 
SUPPLIES are invited to correspond with 
me. ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED!---4 BEE-MAN, 


Addre WILLIAM HUNT, 
6Alt CENTRE POINT, Linn Co., Iowa. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINtTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
rtance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 

It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 











What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
Things to Avoid, How to Avoid them 


Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation, How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, Exercise, 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth, 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause& 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Biack Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Ear Ache, Felons 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives 
Hoarseness, Itching, Inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ri: orm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


Clothing—what to Wear 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 











923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A NEW BEE -VEIL. 


There are five cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The 
bars are of best light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It js very 
easily put together, no trouble to put on or 
take off, and folds compactly in a paper box 
6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would 
be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
night, and a ae against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, etc., is perfect. The 
weight of the entire Veil_being only five 
ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street. Chicago. 1h, 
















We willsend you a watch er ocnete 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C.O. D., 
examined before payingany one 
and if not satisfactery,returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 aggre — 
Every Watch Warranted. 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH C0, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey y ars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto Cc. F. MUTH, 











976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 

for working people. Send 10 cents 

postage, and we will mail you free, a 

royal, valuable sample box of goods 

that will put you in the way of mak- 

ing more money in a few days than 

you ever thought possible at any bus- 

iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 

and work in agure time only, or all the time. Allof 

both sexes, of allages, grandly successful. 50 cents 

to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 

want work may test the business, we make this un- 

paralleled offer: To all who are not well sutistied 

we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 

Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 

mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once. 

— t delay. Address STINSON & CO 

51Aly Portland, Maine. 


GSS ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 
BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A bpp meapy giving an index of diseases, 
and the ptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the o dose, effects and —- 
when a poison Ay e with an engraving o 
horse’steeth at ditterent ages, with rules for Solling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Supply Company, 


Of New Comerstown, Ohio. 


sg above company has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio, with a 
Capital Stock of $30,000, with A, M. Beers, W. R. 
Shields, A. E. Munn. R. L. Shoemaker, and 8. F. 
Timmons as incorporators. The stock of said 
company will be divided into. 1,500 shares of 20 
dollars each. Books will be open for subscription 
to the above stock, on Monday, Feb. 23, 1885, at 
New Comerstown, Ohio. Ten per cent. of stock 
subscribed payable at time of subscription ; twenty 
per cent. payable monthly thereafter. provided 
that all stock must be paid in full by September 
15, 1885. Provided, further, thut full payment of 
stock subscribed may be made at any time before 
due. Remittance for stock duly acknowledged 
and certificate of same issued when paid in full. 
Remit by Express, N. Y. Exchange, Registered 
Letter, or P.O. Money Order. Address all com- 
munications to the ‘above Company. 














Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


E have added to our LARGE FACTORY a 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the 


Manufacturing of Bee-Hives, 
Nise, One and movetatted SECTIONS. 


g= All Orders will be filled promptly at the 
LOWEST FIGURES, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue and Samples. 
The H. F. MOELLER Wtg Co. 
1A26t DAVENPORT, IOWA. 





For Pleasure and Profit. A 
New Buok of 172 pages, profusely 


BEES Prices, 50 ani75cents. Address the 
author at 


illustrated, by Rev. Wm. Ballantine. 
1ASt New Concord, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 


VICTOR HIVE 


is operated up on a new principle by which the 
sections are M4 aced in vertical lines with the brood 
frames; continuous passages being effected in a 


Practical Manner! 


It ne 








be arranged for any form of the Lang- 
stroth Frame; has been fairly tested, und is the 
Best Hive made for Comb Honey. May be used 
tor Extracting. Send for my 24-page Cutalogue 
and Price List. Address 


DR. G. L. FINKER, 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT. 


1Atf 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............ $18.00. 


Forsaleby ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
of large value, that will 


N00 00D ees 


will at once Hm you in money faster than = 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 in 
presents with each box. Agents pad - every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all “nee absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 
51Aly Portland. Maine. 


ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS! 


A‘ I have greatly increased my facilities 
for the Manutacture of APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES, it will be to your advantage 
to send for my Illustrated Price List. 





in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 

and by mail you will get 
free a package of goods 





Free to all. Cash paid for Beeswax. 
. B. HOWE 
3ABt COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 





BEESW AX. 


I pay @5c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Sixth Thousand Just Published ! 
New and Enlarged Edition 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Jowrnal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
pases, is ‘fully up with the times” in all 

he improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly developing pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


@ The Monthly BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the pamphlet ‘* Bees 
and Honey,” will both be sent for $1. 
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THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Chicago fills. 


925 West Madison St., 
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